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'* En g^n^ral les croyants font le Dieu comme ils sont 
eux-memes : les bons le font bon : les m^hants le font 
m^chant : les ddvots, haineux et bilieux, ne voient que 
Fenfer, parce qu'ils voudraient damner tout le monde : 
les imes aimantes et douces n'y croient guere : et Fun 
des dtonnements dont je ne reviens pas est de voir le bon 
F^elon en parler dans son T^ldmaque comme s*il y 
croyoit tout de bon : mais j'^spere qu*il mentoit alors : 
car enfin quelque v^ridique qu'on soit, il faut bien 
mentir quelquefois quand on est ^v^que." 

Rousseau^ Confessions^ part L liv. vi. 



PROLOGUE 

Captious, How nvwy brother Quill, another 
book ? 

Quill. Ay ! hast thou read it ? 

Captious. Nay, thou art over inquiring, Master 
Quill; an we might never give an opinion on a 
book until we had read it, the honourable trade of 
Critic were mere beggary. Thou mayst take it I have 
read thy book. 

Quill. And hast thou gotten thy carping ready 
for the printer, brother Captious ? 

Captious. Carping? I know not what you 
mean. Carping, forsooth ! I deal but in honest 
criticism. Now there is a most notable great differ- 
ence betwixt your Carper and your Critic. Your 
Carper nibblcth at everything, and, being of a queasy 
stomacJi, is^ apt to find all bitter and bilious. Whereas 
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your Critic, your true Critic, resembleth him the 
Frenchman calls a gourmet, that tasteth skillfully 
and well, and discerneth the good from the bad. 
I am a Critic, Sir. 

Quill. God wot, I wotdd thou wert more like 
thine own picture of thyself, Master Captious. Thou 
wert then a beauty ! Thou saidst thou hadst read 
the book ? 

Captious. Well, ivell! Yea, brother! ^a most 
weak performance, worthy of thy brainless noddle, 
Master QtiilL Look ye, Master Quill, ye arc rather 
free of hard words. Moreover, ye arc too forward 
and familiar with great names. See how thou hast 
girded at my Lord Benjingo, a passing great noble- 
man and the idol of the commonalty. Wotst thou 
not of the apostolic order — Speak not evil of dignities ? 
Quill, Yea, an they be '"dignities,^' in good 
sooth. But there be no evil in the truth, Master 
Captious, though thou, mayhap, Jiast not fallen in 
company with it in thy time. But I call to witness 
thyself, who hast these thirty years been brushing thy 
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brains for the cobwebs thou callest criticism^ whether 
there be set down in this book anything that hath not 
happened before all men and in the light of day ? I 
have entered no man's house, and no man's closet, nor 
hobnobbed with footmen and butlers, to pry into the 
secrets of their masters and mistresses. But herein 
ye may read of that which is known and done openly 
nnd that be' a fair butt for honest satire. 

Captious. Yea ! but, I say, thou girdest wantonly 
and cruelly at the great — the very idols of the time. 

Quill, Verily, and at such a time as this *twerc 
needful. When the wicked sit in high places, and the 
conscience of men regardcth success before honesty, and 
vapour before dignity, and outward appearances to 
inward sincerity and truth, were it not needful ? 

Captious. A h ! Thou art over querulous, brother, 

over querulous. The world hath never been perfect, 

* 
Quill. Truly : and never less perfect. Now thou 

ialkcst of hard words ! Read ye ever of one Runny- 

mede ? 

Captious. Aye! a rare rascal. A most scurvy 
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knave. The poison of asps was on his lips — a foul 
scum ! 

Quill. Stay^ stay, brother. Wot ye xcho he xvas, 
this same Runnymede ? 

Captious. Nay, God wot, I care not. 

Quill. But thou shalt know^t was none other 
than this very idol of thine, my Lord Benjingo. 

Captious. Well, well, Quill, an it be my Lord 
Beelzebub, what of it ? Let pass. He hath now 
reached his zenith. Ye see not in the noonday sun 
the spots that might be visible when he rose early 
through the mist nigh unto the horizon. 

Quill. Ah! thou art like all the world, Cap- 
tious. It would bury the remembrance of the evil 
that leadeth to success, and let sink in oblivion the 
good and the true and the honest which have been 
weighted with evil fortunes. Oh, Captious, Captious, 
turn thee back, and read my book again. Thou 
art but a shallow-pated knave an thou findesf 
here nothing but envy and ill -will. 
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Sir Richard Mandeville Haverholme, Baronet, 

and Member of Parliament for the borough of 

» 

Bigbury, man of acres, heir to an ancient title, 
man of wit, a thinker, a good speaker, thought to 
be of fair business capacity, nevertheless on some 
subjects what is termed an " enthusiast," was 
talking in the lobby of the Noes, that is to say oi 
the Opposition, of the House of Commons, with 
the Honourable Ernest Wyville Willesden. 

This was the third son of Lord Rockleigh, 
and Member for Slopshire; a Radical Whig, a 
politician of years, but without success; friend 
successively of Peel, Aberdeen, Russell, Palmer- 
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ston, Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone; his old 
Radical energy blown out like one of the furnaces 
which helped to enrich and blacken the county 
he represented, leaving behind only the hard slag 
of a cold, sagacious cynicism and an utter dis- 
belief in everything. 

, A debate was at the moment going on in the 
House, a discussion earnest if not anfmated. As 
some people grow earnest they become duller than 
they were before. This comes out conspicuously in 
Parliamentary debates. The one in question had 
already lasted some nights. The subject was worthy. 
It concerned nothing less than the future of 
South-Eastern Europe and the peace of the world. 
Something to talk about I On the other side of 
the wooden casing by which the House of Com- 
mons is boxed in from the lobbies could be heard 
the steady drone of a Scotch member, delivering 
himself, with all the calmness and volume of the 
Caledonian Canal, of what he termed the « senti- 
ments of the Scottish people." 
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— Sentiments doubtless that ought to be heard : 
sentiments these that come from the minds and 
imaginations of a powerful race. Sentiments of a 
people whose enthusiasm and earnestness are very 
deep, and sober, and real, though sometimes slow. 

The public mind was profoundly agitated on the 
question at issue. Naturally. The nation had 
fought its last great war over it. Every year the 
estimates still bore the burden of the rightful ex- 
penditure which, twentyyears ago, had been thought 
by the great statesmen whose hands held the 
destinies of the Empire, needful to vindicate public 
law — for the defence of the weak against the strong 
— and to repress the overreaching ambition of a 
mighty Power. There were still living multitudes 
of those whose children and fathers, and brothers 
and cousins, lay in Crimean graves. No wonder 
the mind of the country seized hold of this question 
with unwonted intensity of thought and purpose. 
Feelings had changed. Peace had brought the 
habit of peace, and the love of it. Sympathies 
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had altered. Cruelty had alienated the good- 
will felt towards one race, and blunted the ill-will 
against another. Public opinion was a mael- 
strom, on which, if you threw an idea or a fact, 
it whirled round and round with extraordinary 
rapidity, and then disappeared down a funnel into 
the depths. 

But, to alter the figure, — two main strains were 
visible upon the network of public feeling. One 
was hatred and suspicion of Russia, the other was 
sorrow and sympathy for the suffering people of 
Turkey. No matter what motives prompted each 
party, this is what all men saw to be the main dif- 
ference between them. And no one could honestly 
deny that the spring of the first was fear and self- 
interest, and the spring of the second was hu- 
manity, a faith in what was just and right, and a 
desire that the just and right should be done and 
that only. For the time the former seemed to be 
in the ascendant. It was the old battle between 
the Devil and God ; and, up to the present mo- 
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ment, God appeared to outsiders to have been 
getting the worst of it. 

One party thought the nation ought to go to 
war. It had not had a war for twenty years, ex- 
cept two miserable skirmishes in Abyssinia and 
the West Coast of Africa. A little blood-letting, 
they argued, was good for a plethoric nation. It 
was necessary for the national prestige, frittered 
away by a Goodrock-Stanmore administration — 
prosperous, money«-making, economic, but defective 
in imperial flourish and go. 

According to the high philosophers of the Old 
Tory (since improved into the Jingo) school, all 
this savoured too much of the Manchester and 
tradesman world. It was not "spirited." "In- 
terests" also were at stake, interests called 
"British." A syllogism worthy of their logic 
expressed the views of the Jingo {quondam Tory) 
thinkers : 

Christianity and civilisation are good for the 
world; 
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Britain is the most Christian and civilised 

nation; 
Therefore, the interests of Great Britain are 

the interests of the world. 

With such a syllogism as that, like a phylactery 
on your forehead/ could you not face the world 
and outbrazen the Devil ? 

"Eothen! " the East! the East 1 Every eye was 
turned towards the ancient cradle of humanity. 
Nonconformists, Atheists, and Ritualists, all alike 
assumed the eastward position. There, under the 
rising sun, in a sea of blood and tears, floated to 
and fro a terrible and tangled mass of questions, 
living, struggling, crying for help. The whole 
world stood aghast at the brightness and horror 
of the scene which suddenly flashed upon their 
eyes in the quiet autumn of a momentous year. 
That to which for long humane and Christian 
people had shut their ears and closed their eyes 
and steeled their hearts, hoping it was not after 
all so very bad, in the twinkling of an eye stood 
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forth unveiled, sounded out with an irrepressible 
clarion, pierced with its diamond point to the very 
centre of the hardest souls, and forced them all to 
turn and to regard it. 

Marvellous power of helpless and hopeless and 
utter sorrow, which stirs the sternest heart to 
pity, or remorse, or a painful uncomfortableness 
which must be put out of the way ! 

No wonder that Britain, affrighted, a little 
ashamed, was unsettled. Traditionary policies 
were by some cast aside as ill adapted to the 
new state of things, or their own new views of 
them ; by others insisted on as the anchors and 
cables of the surest statecraft. Parties were split 
up between abstract sympathies and the calls of 
party allegiance. A ship running before the wind ; 
a gale in the horizon ; a dizzy and confused state 
of opinion ; an untrusted helmsman, and an uncer- 
tain crew : such were the State and its conditions. 
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MR. WYVILLE WILLESDEN's OPINIONS. 

Haverholme had just being making a speech ; 
an able one, a strong one, in parts very eloquent ; 
carefully thought out, and based on ample infor- 
mation; above all, earnest; and it appealed to one 
or two ideas which excited his friend's emphatic 
disapproval. 

" You are an enthusiast, Haverholme," said the 
cynical elder. " That is a mistake. It does 
not pay, even if it be right: and it is not right. 
Enthusiasm is to common sense, what a dream is 
to reality. It plays havoc with clever men. In 
my life no man has taken a high place in Parliament 
who was not a cool and steady man of business. 
True, men flare up now and then and win a place 
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— Sercombe, for instance, a regular humbug — one 
of those Noncons — affects humanitarianism, anti- 
vivisection, woman suffrage, and the immunity 
of female vice from police interference. But, my 
dear fellow, I don't mix you up with such men, 
though you sail dangerously near them. They are 
soon found out. Bigotry ain't business. There's 
Goodrock, ruined by his infernal earnestness. 
China tea-cups and bric-a-brac — he goes mad over 
that. Trojan remains — ^too suspiciously Homeric 
to please my fancy — he rants over that. Papal 
infallibility^-he foams against that. Hellenism is 
his rage, and Eastern Christianity is his climax 
of insanity. There never was so grand a mad- 
man; but, you see, for the world, it spoils him." 

** Let us leave Goodrock alone," replied Haver- 
holme; ** I wish I were such a madman. I should 
like to have been as much beside myself as Paul 
was when he stood before Festus. It is enthusiasm, 
and not reason, which most moves the world." 

" I wonder you admit it, when you see the con- 
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sequences. History is full of them. You are 
unhappily too correct. And it is for men like you 

to restrain their enthusiasm, and follow their 

« 

reason. We have too much preaching already: 
why should statesmen take to preaching ? As for 
you, I have just listened to you with astonished 
admiration. What can induce a man of your 
general sense and culture to talk of * the duty of 
every nation to guide its action by the highest 
principles of religion and morality ' ? Fudge ! 
Where do you get the highest principles of religion 
and morality ? What are they ? I could under- 
stand your appealing to the principles of common 
sense, of utility, the teachings of experience." 

" Why, take such principles as you find laid 
down in the Sermon on the Mount," cried Haver- 
holme. *' They are not impractical." 

" The Sermon on the Mount contains some 
common sense and some enthusiasm," replied 
Willesden. ** But for me it has no authority other 
than its intrinsic practical truth. The keener you 
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examine, the more convinced will you be, that 
what you and many others call the principles of 
religion and morality are mere sentiments — in fact, 
utter bosh! The world goes by utility. It is the 
Must-be and Ought-to-be by which affairs will be, 
and of necessity are, governed. And, I tell you, 
Must-be and Ought -to-be are not settled by the- 
ology* by superstition, by the cant of old-womanish 
bishops and priests and dissenting ministers, by 
ideas descended to us from the doting age of myths 
and divinities; but by the use and the appliance of 
practical common sense, combined with sound 
knowledge of circumstances — that is to say, of all 
the ascertainable facts. There, do you see that 
man Courtney going along there ? He is one of 
the most accurate statisticians in Great Britain, 
and the most industrious. To my mind he is 
worth to the world more than fifty Methodist 
ministers, or ten bishops, or five cardinals, or 
one pope." 

"Well," said Haverholme, laughing at the 
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other's table of values, " if you throw aside spiri- 
tual and moral ideas — ^responsibilities to a higher 

power " 

" Nonsense, Haverholme. Higher power ! Of 
course, I throw that aside, like every other sen- 
sible man. I don't say anything about the lie 
that Nature and Science are every day giving to 
Moses, Joshua, and Company; or the crude super- 
stitions still preached, and believed in, by our so- 
called * spiritual advisers.' Look here. Take a 
test, I think a fair one. Apply it for yourself. 
You will admit that man is the superlative animal, 
of all beings anyhow the most intelligent. Well. 
If there be a God, he is an Intelligence also, and 
this intelligence of man would be in some sort of 
communication with the intelligence of God. He 
would know of God. He would believe in God. 
He would act as if there were a God, which I will 
assume would, on the whole, be rationally. Now, 
point out to me any man or set of men who afford 
by their lives and principles of action, when ac- 
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curately examined, clear, undoubted evidences that 
they are absolutely certain that there is a God — 
like the Being they describe Him to be. They 
may say what they like. They may profess what 
they please. They may chant the Athanasian 
Creed with fervour and its damnatory clauses with 
enthusiasm. But they cannot believe in it." 

"Oh!" . 

** I judge by their behaviour ; but you under- 
stand my argument. It is out of the question that 
there should be a God, — an intelligent God, so 
little known to so many keen intelligences, and so 
little regarded, if known. Be sensible. Don't 
weaken your wits and water your wisdom with 
sentiment and superstition. Stick to hard facts 
and logical consequences, and you will become a 
statesman. The truth is — and the conduct of 
humanity proves it — there is no God ! " 
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III. 



MONEY AND PRINCIPLE. 

Haverholme made no reply. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and leaving the old cynic, joined a 
white-haired, bright-looking man, with a large 
head, good front, black eyes, and a face which 
reminded one of the steel cut-water of a fast steam- 
yacht. He was a money-maker. A prodigious 
capital carried him through calm and storm with 
a resistless impetus of success. He represented 
one of the great monetary forces of Europe. With 
him, policies, revolutions, the play of parties, the 
antipathies and hostilities of nations, the bigotry 
of Greek and Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Christianity, were all questions to be judged by 
one consideration — in one relation — expressed 
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most shortly by the word " money." The alleged 
root of all evil was the root and standard of all his 
good. This was a necessary obligation of his 
prodigious fortune. No nation could move with- 
out in some way affecting it. His interests were 
everywhere. They were mixed up with the 
destinies of the human race. 

Perhaps the reader has never thought of the 
amazing position held by such financiers as the 
one of whom I write. In every case Hebrew^: of 
necessity able, astute, accomplished ; informed as 
none but kings and princes and the greatest 
ministers are informed of the profoundest secrets 
of cabinets, of princely closets, of royal boudoirs, 
with what silence they exert their tremendous 
powers, and, on the whole, with what honour and 
principle and generosity ! What is the future of 
this princely race, which sent to the climax of 
power in ancient kingdoms its facile Josephs and 
Mordecais, and Nehemiahs and Daniels, and 
which holds in its hands the financial fortunes of 
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the proudest nations ? It is not dying out : it is 
growing. It is not suppressed : it emerges. Fifty 
years hence it will be the strongest power in the 
East, however Sclav or Magyar may strive to 
stamp it out. At every centre of population a firm, 
pressing, mutually supporting force, it gains more 
and more of financial and political power, and recent 
instances show that the other races will have to 
look to their laurels, if they would not yield to this 
one the palm of intellectual superiority. 

'* Well, De Gex," said Haverholme, "what do 
you think of the debate ? " 

De Gex was a Liberal, but, like nearly all his 
co-religionists, he was a deadly hater of the great 
Sclav power In this the Jesuit, the Jew, and the 
Jingo are one. 

" Oh, I think all you men are a set of fools." 

" Candid," replied Haverholme, good-naturedly. 
"Let me pray you of your wisdom to instruct me." 

"You are imperilling the interests of this country 
for a sentiment." 

" Sentiment 1 " 
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" Yes." 

" What .sentiment ? * 

" Why," said De Gex, " you place the so-called 
wrongs of a lot of poor ignorant, brutal people in 
the Balkan peninsula before the rights and for- 
tunes of a vast civilised empire like ours. I call 
"that stupid. We have too much to lose to justify 
us in adventuring sympathies at the risk of our 
position as a great Power and of our hold on India." 
" Irrespectively of right and wrong ? ** cried 
Haverholme. 

** Certainly. Right or wrong have little to do 
with it, when the very exis.tence of the empire 
is in question." 

" Is that your doctrine^ De Gex ? Do .you not 
believe in humanity ? " 

" Oh, certainly, but I first believe in myself." 
" Exactly," replied Haverholme ; " and there it 
is we differ. My. morality has taught me to 
believe and to think in and of everybody but 
myself first." 
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" Bah ! " said De Gex, with a sardonic expression 
of countenance, "that is wHat you call Christianity. 
I have heard so many men talk like that. I never 
knew one act on it. It is absurd. As I say — it is 
not business. I don't care for anything that doesn't 
mean businesSr All this palaver — this twaddle in 
there,". pointing over his shoulder with his thumb, 
" what do you think it is to me ? Nothing. It 
affects nothing ; it changes nothing. Every man's 
mind is already made up. I look at the vote. I 
ask what that is to be. Will it shake the 
Government ? Will it affect the funds ? Will it 
injure the stability of the country ? Will it help 
to stop, or to bring on, a war in Europe ? I heard 
you just now speaking of * rights of nationalities.' 
I admired your speech very much, let me tell you. 
It was very well put together, striking, had a 
classic ring about it. But, — * rights of nationali- 

. . . • 

ties ! ' Who ever heard of that as a serious thing 
until Napoleon III. took it up, and worked it, like 
the fool he was, for dynastic reasons ? It was his 
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madness. * Freedom of the people of Soirth- 
Eastem Europe ! ' Phrase ! They are not fit for 
freedom.; when they are, they will get it for them- 
selves. All that may be very well in the mouth of 
Goodrock, who is a lunatic — but from the lips of a 

promising man looking for office *' 

He shrugged his shoulder^ like a Frenchman 
and grimaced like an Italian. 

" Oh, these are objects you don*t believe in ?" 
*' No; neither do you," said De Gex* 
*' Excuse me, De Gex,", replied Haverholme ; 
" you must, if you please,'Speak for yourself. I 
do believe in great moral and spiritual principles, 
revealed from a higher source, and demonstrated 
by the world's experience to be the right and 
positive Hruths of humanity, of society, of philo- 
sophy, of government. I-— —'^ 

" Stay, Haverholme," interrupted the sejaior. 
/'Look here. Pardon me for cutting you short. 
I like always to come directly to the point in 
business, and business rests on facts. I never do 
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business with lunatics or poets. Now, we are^ a 
great nation — the richest, and therefore the most 
powerful, in the world. How did we become so ? 
We never made our empire or our money by 
sentiment. We never won our place among the 
nations by strict adherence to moral principle. 
.There was no justice in our conquest of India, 
any nwre than there was in the Spanish conquest 
of Mexico or Peru. We were the strongest. We 
had the greed of empire — and we satisfied it : ay ! 
in spite of priests, and Bibles, and * eternal prih- 
ciples^f truth and justice.* We have not given it 
up yet. There's South Africa, Fiji." 

'" We were a crew of robbers and pirates," cried 
Haverholme. 

"No," replied De Gex, "you need not say that. 
It is what the Turks call kismet. We were bound 
to do it. We saw, or felt instinctively, there was 
power in it ; and power cleverly used is wealth, and 
wealth is the motive force of the world. Why, if 
is possible to defend it on Christian grounds, 
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I suppose. Were there not bishops in the 
House of Lords while all this was ^oing on ^ 
How many of them ever protested against the 
rapacious and Woody policy of a Pitt as you, and 
men who think like you, would call it? They 
were too sensible. Don't drag religious sentiments 
into politics. They do not mingle well— they are 
essentially different. Nations have no conscience 
except interest, and no law except that of sielf- 
preservation." 

Haverholme glanced at the not unhandsome 
Hebraic face before him* This was a descendant 
of the old Hebrews, who, at the word of their God, 
had spoiled the Egyptians — no uncongenial- task 
for Jacob's offspring! — had made filibustering expe- 
ditions into Palestine, and, if their own records 
were true, had waged desolating wars against 
people whose only sin against them had been to 
resist their aggressions. Certainly, if there had 
been no principle behind this action, this modern 
Hebrew was a mere disciple of Moses and Joshua. 
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Haverholme spoke. 

" Will you tell me, De Gex, on what grounds 
you defend the Hebrew invasion of Canaan ? I 
suppose you stick to your own authorities, and 
believe that there were righteous grounds for what 
seems to us to be their cruel and inhuman policy ? 
Perhaps you believe it was a command of God, or 
something of that sort ? '* 

"I leave all that to the Rabbis," replied the 
other, flushing up. " I don't understand it. It was 
kismet. They had to do it. And you remember 
that %y Solomon's time, the jews had made a pretty 
good thing out of it. Success justifies everything. 
Besides civilisation, a purer religion came of it. I 
certainly do not feel bound to defend or to support 
all that my forefathers did, any more than you 
would. For instance, I imagine a Haverholme 
came over with William the Conqueror. 

" You are wrong, sir^ Haverholme is a Saxon 
name.'* 

" Well, that only carries back the supplanting 
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progenitor a century or two, I suppose," cried old 
Mr, De Gex, laughing. 

" I do not see," rejoined Haverholme, " that we 
are clearing the way a bit. I am deeply iaterested 
in your ideas. Though, from a different point of 
view, they harmonise strangely with something I 
have just been hearing from Willesden. Do you 
believe in a God ? '* 

The Jew started, horror-stricken. 

"Believe in a God, Haverholme ! " he exclaimed. 
" You cannot mean to insult me, or to joke on so 
solemn a subject. Do I believe in the history of 
my race ? " 

The Jew seemed to be deeply moved. 

" Well, I heartily beg your pardon if I have 
hurt you ; but I am anxious, if possible, to know 
on what ground we are travelling. You objected 
to my taking a stand on moral or spiritual i4eas 
or principles." 

"Oh, no, not abstractedly. I objected to your in^ 
truding mere theology into politics and businessi." 
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"That is really the same thing," said Haverholme. 
" You object to my employing my religious and 
moral principles in a practical manner. Yoii 
object to a nation's doing the same. In effect, 
then, you deny that such" principles ought to govern 
men and nations. I observe you have tv/o very 
definite ideas : one is kismet, the other * interest.' " 

" Ay ! fifty per cent.," interposed Sir William 
Waterby, enthusiast^ and humorist, who, standing 
with his back to a lobby fireplace, had been listen- 
ing to the latter part of the conversation. De 
Gex laughed good-naturedly. There is no place 
in the world where men give and take so hand- 
somely as in the lobbies^ of the House of Com- 
mons. 

" Why, of course,'* went on Sir William, " our 
friend goes in for principle as well as interest." 

" Exactly," replied De- Gex. "The world is 
.governed by principal and interest. You can 
divide society into those who own and those who 
borrow, voluntarily or involuntarily. You are 
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aware that you cannot keep capital long unless 
you make interest on it. It must grow or dis- 
appear. You cannot have power long unless you 
take care of principal and interest." 

** Ah ! I would rather take interest on your 
principal than an interest in your principles," 
rejoined Sir William, playing on the doubtful 
humour of De Gex, with a humour quite as 
indifferent. " But, seriously, now, what are j'ou 
two men talking about ? *' 

*' Why," said De Gex, "here is our friend Haver- 
holme, not a fool, who handles his own estate like_ 
a man of business, and on business affairs talks 
like a practical man, spouting in the House about 
our national obligations to liberty, humanity, 
civilisation, oppressed peoples, moral principles, 
and what not. Now things like these, no doubt, 
ought to lie at the bottom of human conduct, but 
I tell him the world is not, and never was, governed 
by these abstract considerations. All questions 
really resolve themselves, however much men 
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may aflfect to put principle at the front, into the 
balancing of interests, private or national, and 
when the issue is once determined on that fool- 
ing, the strongest wins the day. What do you 
say ? '• "*- ^- 

" I say that I neverjieard Phariseeism so frankly 
expressed," replied Sir William Waterby, " though 
I believe a good part of the world acts upon it. 
Lord Granville and the Prince of Wales take the 
chair at a Licensed Victuallers' festival. They 
are hardly governed by the abstract principle that 
a Licensed Victualler is a most godly and healthy 
institution, I suppose ; but they do in their hearts 
most honestly believe that it is a most useful thing 
to keep him in a good humour with royalty or 
the Liberal party." . 

" Ingenious," cried Haverholme, " but hardly 
pat. What were you going to say about the 
matter in hand ? " 

** Well, as to the matter in hand, I differ with 
all of you. De Gex and the Jingos would fight 
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for interest ; you would fight for principle ; and 
I would neither fight for interest nor principle. 
I am opposed to fighting altogether." 

" You would resist an invasion ? " 

"It depends very much," replied Waterby. 
"I can conceive a better man than Benjingo 
coming over at the head of an army, and offering 
to govern the country, and my feeling that any- 
thing- was preferable to being governed by him, 
and therefore assenting." 

" But talk seriously. Do you say that we, 
leaders in the van of civilisation and Christianity, 
have no responsibility resting on our shoulders in 
regard to the oppressed subjects of the Porte ? " 

" No, not quite. But I believe in freedom won 
by people who deserve it. I believe in minding 
our business, and leaving other people to mind 
theirs. I believe in cultivating and maintaining 
peace, and seeking it in all ways and at all times. 
I believe in setting an example of a pacific and 
not an intermeddling disposition." * 
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" Oh, dear, oh, dear ! " cried De Gex, " you 
entirely throw over English honour and English 
interests." 

" Oh, dear, oh, dear! " cried Haverholme, simul* 
taneously, " you entirely throw over the principles 
of right and wrong." 

" Well, I fail to see," said Sir William Waterby, 
" why we should enter on Quixotic enterprises to 
establish freedom in South- Eastern Europe. Why 
should we spend a hundred thousand men and 
millions of money in setting that part of the 
world in order ? We have nothing to lose, that I 
can see, by anything that takes place there. We 
have nothing to gain but bother, trouble, and ex- 
pense by a crusade or an annexation. British 
interests are not menaced, on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, my principle is a higher oije than 
yours, Haverholme, — it is peace ! " 

'* The man who would seek peace at the expense 
of honour and independence is undeserving of 
liberty," said the Jew, warmly. 
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** The man who would sacrifice principles and 
ignore responsibilities for the sake of peace is 
worse than an infidel," cried Haverholme, with 
indignation. " Do you believe there is a God ? *' 

" Yes, a God of Peace,'* replied Waterby. 

'* Remember this," said De Gex, anxious to 
change the serious turn that things had taken, 
" we have a distinct interest in the Eastern Ques- 
tion. If Russia once gets Constantinople and a 
footing on the iEgean, our position as an Eastern 
Power is threatened." 

** Threatened by what ? " inquired Waterby. 

"By a vast, aggressive, unscrupulous, ambitious, 
determined Sclav Power." 

" Nonsense," replied Waterby. ^* Russia is as 
much menaced by a vast, aggressive — what did 
you say ? — unscrupulous, ambitious^ determined 
British Power. Let us leave one another alone. 
What have we to do at Constantinople ? Let 
Russia have it, if it will do her any good." 

Oh, bother I" cried the hanker; "what is the 
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use. of talking to you ! You are an utterly im- 
practicable fellow. The existence of our empire 
is at stake, and you stand there talking as coolly 
about Russia at Constantinople as if it were only 
Holland in New Guinea." ^ 

"Come,** said Haverholme, "I must interpose 
to keep the peace — the peace that Waterby prefers 
to principle, and to prevent the war which De 
Gex would wage in contravention of principle. I 
am bound to tell you that I think you a couple of 
unprincipled rascals — the one from worldliness, 
the other from folly. That is my judgment." 

Two hats were lifted with mock gravity, and 
then the three, with a hearty laugh, emphasised 
by a wink from Sir William Waterby, went their 
several ways. 
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IV. 



THE LOBBY JkND ITS FIGURES. . 

Haverholme was disturbed. The cynic atheism 
of one man, the cynic worldliness of the other, the 
cynical morality of the third, troubled him. What 
struck him most acutely was, -that their positions, 
different as they were, rested on a negation, of re^ 
sponsibilities'. Practically, all three fell back on 
pure expediency, only disagreeing as to what 
was expedient. Waterby alone had some shallow 
and narrow stretch of principle on which to float 
his preposterous neutrality. Said Haverholme to 
himself, — 

" Does riot all this confirm old Willesden^s scorn- 
ful sarcasm? — *No one really believes^ or acts and 
thinks as if he believed, that there is actually a God,* " 
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'J,-*. 



Thrusting his hands into his trousers* pockets, 
he went out into the outer lobby, thridding its 
curious crowd, composed of members, of deputa- 
tions, of local and national wire-pullers, parlia- 
mentary agents, secretaries of societies humane, 
religious, and political ; country parsons, ever the 
most avid aspirants for the barren enjoyments of 
a parliamentary debate; newspaper correspondents,, 
and police. " Anarchy plus the Policeman,"-^*, 
strange and interesting medley, worth any man's' 
watching who cares to study human nature ! 

Let us glance at it a moment. 

There stands a man who to-day has slipped in 
by chance, for he has long since been forbidden 
the lobbies. A gentle, sober -faced man, with 
carefully-brushed hair and whiskers of an iron 
grey. For six or eight years, almost every day 
that Parliament has sat, he has haunted West- 
minster Hall. His clothes neatly brushed, his 
boots carefully polished, his high shirt collar un- 
impeachably white and stiff, you may see him 
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standing, his hands behind his back, his face 
expressing a keen earnestness — ever on the sharp 
look-out for somebody or something that never 
comes. Now and then he succeeds in catching 
the eye of some unimportant member, and ad- 
dresses him ; he button-holes him with a quiet, 
tentative, yet anxious fingfer. The member tries 
to run away, but the finger follows him, and only 
reluctantly lets go. There is a tragedy in that 
man's life. He believes himself to have been 
wronged, cruelly wronged, and wronged by the 
Government. That wicked Government had, as 
he believes at the bottom of his soul, taken and 
used the ideas of an invention he had patented, and 
in which his large imagination had already seen a 
future Pactolus running with golden riches. A 
petition of right, a few days' trial, a tournay of 
keen lawyers, an overwhelming array of legal 
talent and of scientific experts, and the poor man 
walked out of court beat — stricken and smitten, 
harmless and helpless, and to spend his days and 
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nights in the vain quest of sympathy and of aid to 
redress the wrongs he believes to be so gross, and 
to vindicate the claims he thinks so undeniable. 
Seven long years of this hopeless waiting and 
watctiing, and the face grows older day by day, 
and the hair whiter, and the features look as if 
an ancient soft dust was settling over them : and 
there he stands now, patient, wistful, with a sedate 
gaze into some impossible future of righteous 
retribution. 

There is a tall man, also grey, stooping, thin ; 
his long, seedy frock-coat hanging on him loosely, 
his face drawn and wrinkled, his eyes growing filmy. 
What is he ? Who is he ? Who knows? Members 
who have seen him for twenty years, and who 
speak to him, and occasionally give him an order 
for. the gallery, cannot tell his name, — have never 
ascertained his business, or only have a hazy 
idea that he is distantly connected with some 
Society for the Amalgamation of Peoples in the 
Bonds of Universal Brotherhood. How he evades 
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the stem policemen at the portal — ^who challenge 
even country gentlemen with acerbity, and teach 
the too intrusive stranger a lesson in reverence 
and humility before the great House and these its 
constabulary porters— -is a mystery. His look is 
against him, retiring and slouching. His voice is 
against him, whispering, inaudible. His hat and 
his coat are eminently out of sorts in that lobby 
except when Mr. Roebuck, who always looks as 
if he had just been furnishing his outfit in Dudley 
Street, is passing through. But there, day after 

« 

day, whispering in corners with members, or sit- 
ting patiently on one of the benches, watching the 
crowds when there are any, and the bar when the 
lobby is empty, stands and sits this ancient figure. 
What is it ? Who can solve the mystery ? 

There is a large, stout, fine-nosed looking gentle- 
man questioning Mr. Hartley at the door. Hav- 
ing an aggressive aspect, slightly toned down by 
religious discipline, he interviews men with a 
decisive equality of manner that proves him to 
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be no ordinary person. His broad handsome hat, 
his correct clerical dress, his large ring, his com- 
fortable and dignified, though by no means incon- 
venient, corpulency, indicate a flourishing cause 
and a full subscription list* He is one of the 
policemen of the Church. He guards her out- 
most fencings ; he catches her runaway boys, 
and brings them back, ear in finger ; he detects ; 
he intrigues; he organises; he travels, makes 
speeches, draws up addresses and petitions. 
Wherever that coat and hat are seen, you may 
be sure the Church is in danger. Some son is 
growing weak and halting; some stupid clergy- 
man is compromising the Establishment by a 
feeble concession ; some Evangelical is making way 
against High Churchism ; some Nonconformist is 
pressing home an attack, or perhaps insidiously 
inducing a good-natured parson to strain a point 
about a burial or a tombstone. Against all 
this, over and above his high spiritual function 
of fighting against wickedness in high and low 
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places, the reverend doctor contends, and contends 
actively, manfully, and straightforwardly. And 
here he is to-day, to coach members on a conge 
d*elire bill, perhaps, and to .watch lest Noncon- 
formity should make an advance, as Butler might 
have put it, from the south to the south-west side 
of a hair nearer the sanctuary of the Church. 

But, as appearances indicate, he makes a good 
thing out of it — enough to keep his body healthy, 
his hat shiny, and his coat glossy. A good deal 
more than is made by that alert little secretary 
of the Natives' Friend Society, who gives up 
hours and days, and sacrifices many and many a 
chance of gain, in closely following up the action 
of governments and individuals all round the wide 
globe in their relations to the unprotected abori- 
gines. To these friendless ones he has been a 
devoted friend. On their cause, so large, so just, 
so human, he has lavished the wealth of an able 
and cultured mind and of unwontedly great at- 
tainments. From them he can hope for nothing 
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but thanks imperfectly expressed, or ignorant dis- 
regard, or the vague gratitude of men who draw 
a blessing they know not whence. The pockets 
of the rich are not so open to these real sorrows 
and widely human questions as they are to the 
support of class prejudices, or to the satisfaction 
of sectarian animosity. His salary is less than half 
that of the secretary to the Society for Legalising 
Unlawful Marriages committed by some few score 
of rich men, who wish the country to remedy 
the foreseen and inevitable consequences of their 
breach of law. 
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V. 



TROUBLESOME THOUGHTS. 

Such figures, and many more as interesting and 
dramatic, may be picked out day by day by the 
careful gleaner in the throng at the entrance to 
the House of Commons. 

But Haverholme was in no humour at the 
moment to stop and study the characters of those 
who moved around him. Pushing along slowly 
he mused, seeing and hearing nothing. 

" No God 1" he was saying to himself; **no God 
to be discerned or evidenced in the life and conduct 
of men who profess to believe in Him 1 No true 
following of God, if we bring to the test of the 
acknowledged standard even the principles of 
those who say they believe in Him ! How indig- 
nant De Gex was when I asked him whether he 
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believed in a Deity ! And yet how can he reconcile 
his theories of life with the necessary principle of 
responsibility to a Being superiatively good and 
•ust and true ? How far is Waterby's pacific tole- 
ration and his indifference to rank injustice and 
eviljn accord with such a high ideal of duty as is 
involved in the very conception of a God * who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ' ? Are re- 
sponsibilities to a Divine Being, and principles of 
righteousness, like Sunday clothes, to be packed 
awaj/ in lavender for ordinary life, and only brought 
out on fete days and fasts ? Or is it possible that 
Willesden is right, and that, after all, the whole 
of that complex edifice of spiritual and moral prin- 
ciple which people call religion is but an illusion 
of intellect — the vainest fiction of human in- 
genuity, * the baseless fabric of a vision * ? Why, 
it seems to me that Positivism is a holy religion 
beside the actual atheism of these people." 

The words of Willesden had penetrated deeply 
into Haverholme's mind. The idea the former 
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had suggested to him struck him by its novelty 
and its daring. *' Abandon the notioii of looking 
for evidence derivable from Nature, which is only 
a dumb spokesman, and which, being questioned, 
makes no articulate answer on spiritual matters. 
Look for your proofs in the spiritual and intellec- 
tual habits of the most intelligent creatures." This, 
in effect, was what Willesden had demanded. And 
Haverholme asked himself whether the demand 
were unreasonable or unfair. Whether it were or 
were not, it was not comfortable. As a man of the 
world, though a young one, Haverholme could not 
help having a shrewd suspicion that such an in- 
quiry might yield some startling results. With that 
moral cowardice which most of us feel when we 
approach the edge of a line we have drawn around 
ourselves as indicating the limits of safety, he 
dared not look out beyond lest he should find there 
a great gulf, and an impenetrable mystery. He 
wished to shake off the unhappy apprehensions a 
few words had been enough to excite. 
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"Willesden," he said, musing, "is absolutely 
wrong in fact. It is not true that mankind so 
universally ignores and practically denies a God. 
If God is got out of the way, I grant that prin- 
ciples of religion and morality have no bearing, 
no relation, and, so far as I can see, only a limited 
and very base use. I have never had any faith in 
the mere expediency of morality and religion — cer- 
tainly not beyond certain boundaries where ques- 
tions of health and worldly advantage obviously 
come in view. Old Wheweirs morality was a sheer 
humbug it you could not fix a base for it some- 
where beyond, in a revelation, a belief in a Before 
and a Hereafter, an accountability to a supreme, 
indubitable Right. But this proposition of Willes- 
den's is capable of proof or disproof, and must be 
met." 
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VI. 



" NOTHING . SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS " 
— HOWEVER WON. 

« 

He had reached the bar of the House of Lords. 
Before him was a brilliant scene, one to stir the 
heart of any Englishman. In that scene were 
embodied how much of historic glory, of splendid 
memories, of lofty principles carried into a nation's 
Constitution, of the grandeur of a people peerless 
and free. 

The gorgeous chamber, illuminated just suffi- 
ciently to show its colours and proportions through 
a mellow atmosphere; the crimson benches 
crowded with peers ; the stately Chancellor on 
the woolsack in front of the throne ; behind 
him, in picturesque groups eagerly attentive, 
ex-ministers, members of the Royal household. 
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sons of peers, ambassadors ; on his right, grave 
and reverend, the full parterre of lawn-sleeved 
bishops ; on the cross-benches two princes 
of the blood -royal; the benches on either side 
of the table, at which sat, wigged and gowned, 
the clerks of the House, crowded with the 
flower of English statesmanship and nobility ; 
the seats that ran along under the elaborate 
walls, and the light gallery above, brilliant with 
the toilettes of the princesses, peeresses, and 
dames who grace the proudest and most ancient 
Court in Europe ; at the bar, and on either side 
of the gallery, a press of Her Majesty's faithful 
Commoners, intently hearkening for the words of 
destiny which fell from a man who, standing at 
the table of the House, with a slow delivery, 
ungainly gestures, an affected manner and accent, 
*a painful repetition of the words, *' My Lords, My 
Lords," was yet carrying with him the breathless 
attention of that vast, that proud, that powerful, 
that unparalleled assembly. 
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A great debate was proceeding on the all- 
absorbing topic of the day. An extraordinary 
event had happened. A powerful member of the 
Ministry had resigned. He disagreed with his 
colleagues on a vital question of policy or of 
action : no one knew which, and it did not much 
matter, as ministerial policy and action are so 
inextricably interwoven. Lamed by the reticence 
imposed on him as a condition of his office, he 
had made a halting explanation. The Premier 
was answering his late colleague's speech. 

*' What has he been saying, Bunting ? " asked 
Haverholme, of a young man of his own age, 
who was standing at the bar, dark, keen-looking, 
with a satirical dip of the mouth on either side. 

" Saying," replied the other, with a . sneering 
emphasis, "everything you would expect him 
to say. His desire for peace is unquenchable ; 
but he protests that it is impossible until English 
honour is satisfied and English interests are safe." 

" Well, we all admit that." 
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'' Exactly : but, you see, he has a recondite and 
esoteric reading of English honour and interest, 
of the meaning df which for the present he does 
not condescend to inform us. Some time ago 
they were defined in a despatch of the then 
Foreign Secretary and in a speech of the Home 
Secretary, Now it looks as if they were to 
be defined anew, and enlarged. Russia has 
taken too much care not to overstep the bounds, 
and England has nothing to quarrel with. Lord 
Benjingo is going to keep all that to himself. He 
declares that the public interest demands that he 
should be silent on those topics.*' 

" And what else ? " • 

" He expresses his sincere regret at losing the 
one friend in the world for whom he had always 
entertained and still cherishes the warmest devo- 
tion. At the same time he drops a few vitriolic 
spots on the memory of that noble friend." 

" Seeing that he has managed to use that friend 
as long as he found him necessary, and to dro» 
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him as soon as he safely could, there is a Mephis- 
tophelean daring about the declaration which has 
a touch of the devilishly humorous about it/' said 
Haverholme. 

" Precisely," replied Bunting. " Tories and 
Whigs here have been unanimous in laughing at 
it. Further, he has argued and proved to his own 
satisfaction and that of circumambient Jingoes 
that Her Majesty's Government has always been 
of one mind ; always pursued one unswerving 
policy ; always gone to the utmost verge of con- 
cession to meet the views of the Powers ; always 
been the leader of European opinion ; in fine, he 
has convinced me that I am an imbecile; that 
I cannot understand what I see and hear ; that I 
forget everything that passes; that party preju- 
dices have blinded me to the unimpeachable and 
ineffable virtues of my Lofd Benjingo and his 
precious Cabinet. I am also convinced that facts 
. in this world are of no consequence, and ought to 
have no weight in determining judgments, since 
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this wizard is able to take them and so manipu- 
late and toss them about, and present them in 
such lights, that most men will believe they have 
never happened or existed. Hear him now ! He 
is perorating about the British Empire ; flummery 
one would have been ashamed of at the Union; 
but, you see, it is cheered by his friends as if it 
embodied undying truths in superlative language. 
Look there ! There is Lord de Saltimbury en- 
couraging him with lively inarticulate approbation. 
When you remember what that growling though 
clever peer has said here and there about his new 
brother, and how he tore to shreds the Jingo fears 
and fancies about Russia and the road to India 
and British in':erests, on that day when the un- 
fortunate Lord de Skwawly put a question to him, 
you may well ask if, when the Son of man comes. 
He is likely to find honesty in the earth. Go 
and get Hansard, and read the speech made about 
the man he now consents to follow, by Lord de 
Saltimbury in the other House, on the 15th July, 
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1867. He charged his leader with political tergi- 
versation; he practically charged him with deceit ; 
he charged him in effect with lying. In a me- 
morable passage he entreated honourable mem- 
bers io desist from the worship of mere success. 
He vindicated party government as government 
by parties led by statesmen who adhered to 
definite principles, and protested against making 
the House of Commons a mere scrambling place 
for office. I recall one sentence, which I have 
long treasured in my memory: — 

" * You practically banish all honourable men from the 
political arena, and you will find, in the long run, that the 
time will come when your statesmen will become nothing 
but political, adventurers, and that professions of opinion 
will be looked upon only as so many political manoeuvres for 
the purpose of attaining office.' 

Is this prophecy come to pass, and is the most 
distinguished example of it to be the noble prophet 
himself? What does it all mean, Haverholme ? 
Do these men suppose that their lives and their 
professions, which have so long been before the 
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public, are not transparent ? Or do they count on 
public forgetfulness ? Or do they depend on the 
degradation of the public conscience? Again 
those cheers! and from the men who, ten years 
ago, would have cut off their feet rather than 
follow his leadership. Good heavens ! Haver- 
holme, when I look at that man, and think that 
the destinies of this great empire, with, all that it 
implies of good and evil, are in his hands, I ask 
myself whether it is possible there can be a 
God?" 

Haverholme started. i3y an odd coincidence 
Bunting had hit upon his friend's line of thought. 
The problem was certainly bewildering. If Lord 
Benjingo had once said that ** Nothing succeeds 
like success," he had never said that " Success 
justifies success." But the world appeared to 
admit this, and the over-ruling Deity in whom 
men like Haverholme believed seemed to let it 
pass. Society no longer inquired by what arts, 
manoeuvres, tricks, lies, any man had risen to a 
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great position. It accepted Benjingo as he was 
— a consummate actor. He had converted him- 
self from Radicalism to Conservatism. From 
Conservatism he had converted his party to 
Radicalism ; and now he was converting them 
back again to an improved Tory dogma called 
Constitutionalism. All in the open day» amid the 
cheers of the spectators, who, recognising the un- 
principled nature of the process, were neverthe- 
less carried away with admiration by the daring 
effrontery of this extraordinary magician i 
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VII. 

AN UGLY RECOLLECTION. 

Triumphant, smiling, amid the gentle cheers of 
the Lords he sits down. In these hours of genial 
victory does he ever revolve the past ? Does he 
ever recall a memorable evening in the House he 
has left, when, in the course of a debate in which he 
had provoked memories of his dishonourable career, 
there arose on the other side of the table a tall and 
splendid figure, arose with fire in its eye and anger 
in its voice, to remind him of the great man gone, 
his friend and patron, whom he, then a mere 
political chatterbox, now Chancellor of the ]gx- 
chequer, had snapped, snarled and barked at, and 
worried with brutal and incessant fury? 

" For my part/' said the gran4 figure, looking 
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down majestically on the cringing form below it, 
which drew its arms together and sat huddled up 
in affected indifference^ while the lances of the 
other's look and scorn pierced to the very soul, — 
" for my part, I acquit the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as far as his own convictions are 
concerned, of the charge of ever having been a 
Protectionist. I never for one moment thought he 
believed in the least degree in Protection. I do 
not accuse him of having forgotten what he said, 
or what he believed, in those years. / only accuse 
him of having forgotten now what he then wished 
it to appear that he believed.** 

While the unhappy victim squirmed uneasily 
under the vitriol of this subtle and terrible sar- 
casm, the speaker turned awhile to others and 
reviewed their opinions. A friend of Peel, he, by 
and by, came to speak of that noble English 
character, in a passage of simple eloquence and 
power. 

" Sir," he said, " I think the memory of Sir 
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Robert Peel stands on a pedestal from which no 
counter-motion, even if it could be carried in this 
House, could remove it. - 1 knew Sir Robert Peel 
during my whole life almost. I admired him as a 
politician; I followed him as a leader; and loved 
him as a man. He was a man, mind you, suscep- 
tible, proud, and justly proud, of the purity of his 
motives,— jealous of his honour. I sat by him 
I night by night on that bench when he was 
attacked by the foulest language and accused of 
the meanest crimes. But Sir Robert Peel was a 
man of a generous nature ; he was one who never 
rejoiced in the humiliation of an adversary, and 
he would have recollected this, that the humilia- 
tion — if humiliation it were — was a humiliation to 
be inflicted not only on those who had assailed 
him, but also upon gentlemen for whose character 
he had the warmest regard. I don't confound 
honourable gentlemen opposite with those who 
calumniated Sir Robert Peel. I recollect even when 
party strife was embittered to the utmost, when 
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men's passions rose high, when great disappoint- 
ment was felt at the course Sir Robert Peel had 
taken, even at that moment there were honour- 
able gentlemen opposite who continued a general 
support to his Government, and who never when 
they opposed this very bill either threw a doubt 
upon his motives or assailed his integrity. I say, 
then, that the memory of Sir Robert Peel requires 
no vindication; his memory is embalmed in the 
grateful recollection of the people of this country : 
and I say that if ever retribution is wanted — for it 
is not words that humiliate, but deeds — if a man 
wants to see humiliation — which God knows is 
always a painful sight— A^ needs but look there I *' 

And the tall and splendid figure pointed 4 
finger trembling with storn, which was empha- 
sised by eye and voice, towards the guilty thief 
of a great man's reputation — the Protectionist, 
who had no faith in Protection, turned into a Free 
Trader who did not care for Free Trade. 

" I must say," said a famous Parliamentary hu- 
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morist in the same debate, with more liveliness but 
with less terrible force, speaking of the same charac- 
ter — " I must say that since the lamented demise 
of that celebrated Oriental juggler, Ramo Samee, a 
gentleman who was equally known for his dexterity 
of hand and his great courage — a gentleman who 
could alike cut for himself a hand of trumps and 
swallow a broadsword — I have known no individual 
with so many ingenious devices and such inordi- 
nate capacity of swallow, as the right' honourable 
gentleman the creator of his party in this House.*' 

He, thus described, thus denounced, by the appal- 
ling indignation of a great and serious statesman, 
and whipped with the satire of an Irish wit, was the 
man who just now stood addressing the Lords, a 
peer of the realm. Prime Minister, his Sovereign's 
favourite and confidant, the friend and colleague 
of Lord de Saltimbury, the idol of the clubs, the 
aristocracy, the counterjumpers and the comic 
singers of the empire. 

In face of this marvel it was no wonder that 
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Haverholme was startled by the query whether 
such a career could be reconciled with the idea 
of an over-ruling Providence. He asked himself 
what must be the effect on the public conscience, 
on political morality, on young ambitions, on the 
tone of society at large, of the too transparent, 
too conspicuous features of the history and ad- 
ventures of Lord Benjingo ? 
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VIII. 

THE MARQUESS DE ?ALTIMBURY. 

Fascinated by the scene before him,. Haver- 
holme remained in the House of Lords. A Scot- 
tish duke, ardent, brilliant, eloquent, maintained 
in an animated speech^ those very arguments 
which Haverholme had less warmly used in the 
other House, a,nd on which Willesden's reproba- 
tion had fallen. 

As the words came hot from the fiery brain of 
the enthusiastic Scotsman, Lord de Saltimbury, 
sitting beside the Premier, showed by his manner 
and movements that they were dropping like sparks 
upon his skin, and would presently provoke him to 
some outcry. 

For a moment let us pause, and take a look at 
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Lord de Saltimbury, who now sits in such close 
neighbourliness, in an amity so ostentatious, with 
my Lord Benjingo. How has the hatred which 
these men have notoriously borne towards each 
other been appeased ? How .has a friendship be- 
tween them been cemented ? Has each found that 
he had mistaken the other : the one in believing 
the other to be an intriguing and unscrupulous 
adventurer ; the latter in regarding the former as a 
conceited, ill-conditioned, and vulgar brawler ? 
They have said as much of each other. What has 
induced them to change their opinion ? If they are 
both honest men, only honest explanations and 
the removal from the mind of each of its judg- 
ment of the other, could have brought them to 
. walk arm-in-arm, to exchange civilities, to open 
to each other the hospitality of those domestic 
hearths that ought to be sacred to honourable 
friendship. 

You may depend, all this was passing through 
Haverholme*s brain as he watched the two together. 
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How could it be otherwise with Willesden'a sar- 
casm fresh in his mind ? Our baronet had never 
been guilty of accusing Lord Benjingo of the 
weakness of religious enthusiasm, though, for 
political purposes, that cunning actor dated letters 
on Feast days, and passed bills to '* put down 
Ritualism." It was the transparent frankness of 
Lord B. which made him so charming a study. 
A Mephistopheles who owned himself Mephis- 
tophelean, and yet won the faith of multitudes, is 
indeed a genius for the world to wonder at and 
worship. 

But. it was quite the^ contrary with Lord de 

Saltimbury. He represented in a strong degree 

« 
the elevated and pompous ecclesiasticism of the 

High-Church school. He believed there was a God 

— firmly, assuredly; A God who ordained a Church 

Apostolic, and a royalty and an aristocracy fit to 

worship in it. And he withstood Dissent as the 

Archangel Michael did the Devil, or as Moses 

must have repelled Jannes and Jambres — whoever 
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those ancient nonconformists may have been. 
Therefore Haverholme was entitled to hope that 
here he might find a man in whom reh'gion and 
a high sense of personal honour combined to 
present an example fit to confute the sweeping 
declaration of Willesden. 

It was known at the bar of the House of Lords 
that the Marquess de Saltimbury was to assume 
the place just left vacant by Lord Knowlsley, the 
outgoing Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Every one was familiar with the new secretary's 
history, a brilliant though not a pleasing one. 

Heir to one of the loftiest of the English peer- 
ages, not alone did he. inherit from his father 
a historic name and an illustrious station, but he 
possessed in himself strong and rugged brains and 
a brilliant intellectual capacity. His nature was 
proud, his habit of thought cynical. All his in- 
stincts and all his sympathies were with the Past. 
Anything came recommended to him if it were 
supported by Antiquity, Property, Established 
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Precedent, and Rule. With a singularly bold 
and opinionated intelligence, he did not range 
beyond bounds, narrow bounds, fixed by education 
and temperament. Every novelty He scanned with 
suspicion. To be new was in his mind to stamp an 
idea with vulgarity and worthlessness. With rare 
vivacity and roughness — a vivacity and roughness 
all the more intense because he had voluntarily 
shut up his energetic mind in an iron box of pre- 
judice and dogma — he attacked, repelled, resisted 
modern ideas. To be an honest Liberal was with 
him to be a fool ; and to be a Liberal-Conservative 
was to be a knave. He had few sympathies and 
no imagination. He was unable to reconcile the 
old and the new. The superiority of Thingsas 
they were, the perils of Things as they might 
be — these two ideas constituted his political 
base. In defending the one and denouncing the 
other there was no measure to his zeal. 
Satire, sarcasm, invective, abuse — all hard, in- 
flexible, dogmatic, essentially stupid though 
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superficially brilliant — were the weapons of his 
political warfare. 

It was one of his healthiest characteristics that 
his most withering scorn was brought into play 
against those who, not wholly emancipated from 
a Fetish-worship of the Past, yet sought to re- 
concile as much of the old as could be preserved 
with as little of the new as dexterous political 
•management could induce society to accept. These 
he deemed Iscariots to a Divine cause. And the 
High Priest, or Camerlengo, or, as not so very 
long ago, my Lord de Saltimbury would have said, 
** the Arch-fiend," or M^ephistopheles, of these com- 
promisers was Lord Benjingo. 

They had never been friends, these two. The 
one was in p iblic life, and conducting his party 
with Machiavellian subtlety, when the other, 
young, stupid, and generous, came into it. The 
one was English ; the other Asiatic. The blunt 
directness of the one ill-assorted with the supple 
ingenuity of the other. The robust intellect of 
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Lord de Saltimbury was so distinct from the ver- 
satile, mercurial genius of Lord Benjingo. And, 
besides, each loved to rule; the one with force, 
the other with wit ; the one with noise, the other 
with show. They were a pair no autocratic 
monarch would have thought of driving in the 
same team ; the skin of the one was so sleek, the 
coat of the other so rough. 

And yet to-day this ill-matched pair were work- 
ing together like brethren. The significance of 
this fact was deepened by the late behaviour of 
the two men, sitting as they had been in the same 
Cabinet, regarding the great question of the day. 
The amused world had watched them covertly 
spitting and sparring at each other. My Lord 
Benjingo had used words which implied that his 
colleague was a fool. My Lord de Saltimbury had 
distinctly implied that his colleague was an ass. 
It seemed as if, under the humanising influences 
of sympathy, Lord de Saltimbury's views had 
expanded. He had certainly given evidences of 
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an unexpected development of Liberal ideas. 
He had obstructed the Jingo tendencies of his 
leader. He had resisted the unconstitutional in- 
fluences which that bold and ambitious genius 
sought to employ from his position as a Court 
favourite. To the florid and rococo notions of Impe- 
rial glory flourished by his political chief he opposed 
the more dignified and ancient principles of our 
national grandeur. When Lord Benjingo blew 
blasts of fury on brazen trumpets, Lord de Saltim- 
bury merely laughed at people who flew to alarums 
when there was no danger in sight. Lord Benjingo 
insisted that it was essential .to the world to main- 
tain the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire. Lord de Saltimbury coldly asked how 
you could maintain the impossible. After Lord 
Benjingo had frightened the country into convul- 
sions with sensational pictures of the dangers that 
threatened our Indian Empire, Lord de Saltim- 
bury, taking the fustian in his fingers, picked 
the threads apart, and, with a sneering gesture, 
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threw them away. He commented on the stupidUy 
of such terrors as found expression in the Premier s 
speeches.a«dslily«commendedschool«geograpby 

and the use of the globes" to a veteran m states, 
manship. They sat at the same Cabinet counoU 
and threw sarcasms at each other across the tab e.^ 
They dined together before the loyal Citizens o 
London, and fustian and scissors came into con- 
tact amid the cheers of Cutlers and Merchant 

Taylors* , . 

To-nighC they were good friends and firin politic 
allies. Within forty-eight hours a change had come 
over their spirits. They had smoked the pipe o 
peace and buried the tomahawk. 
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IX. 



THE MARQUESS DE SALTIMBURY EXPLAINS HIS 

POSITION* 

When Lord de Saltimbury rose to reply to 
the Scotch duke there was a hush in the as- 
sembly. Others besides Haverholme were eager 
to hear how the speaker, who had all along seemed 
to have acted in sympathy with the outgoing 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, rather than with the 
Chief of the Cabinet, would account for the. fact 
that he was now ready to accept the latter's 
programme of blatant and adventurous Jingo- 
ism, and abandon the policy of dignity, hu- 
manity, and peace. What influences had been 
at work ? What motives had wrought this change 
in the Marquess's personal feelings 7 Was he 
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going to throw over his former declarations, to 
stultify his famous continental course of diplomacy, 
to eat his own vcrificisms, sarcasms, sentiments, 
arguments ? He said-: — 

"The treaty of San Stefano has fallen like 
a thunderbolt on Europe. It destroys the inde- 
pendence of Turkey ; it is the subjection of Turkey 
to Russia. It is a violation of treaties ; an insult 
to the public law of Europe. It strikes at the vitals 
of the British Empire. I have lo- night laid upon 
the table a despatch, which, in assuming the 
office conferred upon me by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, I have thought fit to address to the 
diplomatic agents of the Queen abroad. The 
Emperor of Russia made war upon Turkey with- 
out the assent, and in spite of the protests, of the 
co-signatories of the Treaty of Paris. We took 
no action at the time, but we formally protested. 
At the triumphant close of the war the Czar 
has imposed upon the Porte conditions which 
virtually make it a vassal Government. It is 
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true that the treaty is only provisional, and that 
Russia has communicated it to all the Powers, 
promising that the interests of each shall be 
regarded, and, at the instance of Austria, it has 
been suggested that a Congress of the signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Paris should he held to 
discuss it. But with this we are- not satisfied. 
It would give Russia too great a triumph. We 
have reason t^- know that Russia reserves the 
right to object at this Congress to the discussion 
of such parts of the Treaty as she deems to- relate 
to subjects belonging exclusively to her sovereignty 
and dignity. Every other Power, no doubt, will re- 
serve the same right, since a Congress is-a meeting 
of co-ordinate Powers for discussion, and con- 
sent, and not for judgment by a majority. But 
we do not think it safe to apply the same principle 
all round. Her Majesty's Government have there- 
fore agreed upon a canon, or previous condition of 
the Congress, which will put Russia in her proper 
place. We ask that Russia shall lay the treaty 
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before the Congress without reserve, and agree 
that the whole of it, from end to end, may be 
discussed, if the Powers desire it. The objection 
has been taken by the noble duke and others 
that this is denying to Russia that which, accord- 
ing to my noble friend and predecessor, we had 
expressly, in accepting the proposal of a Congress, 
insisted on for ourselves. No doubt, from one 
point of view — I mean a Russian point of view — 
that is so ; but from another point of view — that 
is, the point of view of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment — it is not so. However, Germany has been 
trying to induce Russia to give way on this point. 
We are determined she shall give way upon it. 
Accordingly, to encourage her, we have ordered 
the Fleet into the Sea of Marmora, we have asked 
for a credit of 3^6,000,000, we have called out the 
Reserves, and taken other precautionary measures, 
and I have issued the circular of which I speak. 
In that circular I have placed upon record the 
objections we take to the treaty. We object to 
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the delimitation of Bulgaria ; we object to the 
provision for its government under a Russian 
protectorate ; we object to the . retrocession of 
Bessarabia ; we object to the extension of territory 
in Asia Minor, which would interfere with our 
trade to Persia and our i:6mmunications with 
India; we object to tthe enormous indemnity, 
which would practically place Turkey under the 
tutelage of the Czar; we object to the granting 
of ports on the iEgean, ostensibly .to Bulgaria, 
but in reality to Russia ; in fact, we object to 
everything. We thought it only fair and judi- 
cious, at the moment when Russia was con- 
sidering our demand, to state tha^t every point of 
it was objectionable, and to ask for six millions 
and call out the Reserves, in order that Russia 
might understand that we were in earnest. My 
noble friend has said that he retired from the 
Cabinet because he did not think these measures 
* as being prudent in the interests of European 
peace, or as being necessary for the safety of the 
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country, or as being warranted by the state of 
matters abroad.* It is true that my noble friend 
is strong and judicious, and intimate with all the 
circumstaneesk But be has no imagination. My 
noble friend the head of the Cabinet and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet flatter ourselves that we have. 
We are vindicating great principles.- We are insist- 
ing on the rights of Europe.- We are asserting the 
inviolability of treaties.- We are defending the 
interests of our great empire.- We have inherited 
great duties. We are bound to foster the aspira- 
tions of the rising races of the South-East of 
Europe. We are bound to consolidate their 
nationalities, and in their patriotism, in their love 
of their own traditional history,, to find a security 
for future stability and power. But we have more 
important interests than all these.- We are trus- 
tees for the British. Empire, We have received 
that trust with all its strength, all its glory, all its 
traditions, and the one thing we have to care for, is, 
that we pass them untarnished to our successors." 
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X. 



PEERS AND THE PREROGATIVE, 

Haverholme, in order the more at his ease 
to listen to the Marquess de Saltimbury, had 
taken his seat in one of the Commoners' gal- 
leries. Beside him sat Mr. Dimity, a shrewd man 
of business in a midland town and an independent 
Liberal. Mr. Dimity was one of those men who 
think hard and move gently. He was a Radical 
in sentiment and a. Whig in action^ Among his 
friends in the country and his rntimates in the 
lobbies he passed for a sturdy progressist, but he 
was generally found on the side of compromise 
and timidity. As a Nonconformist he was a deadly 
antagonist of the Church of England, but he 
thought it unchristian, as well as inexpedient, to 
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cany that opinion into vigorous hostilities. You 
constantly found him saying things which led you 
to believe that he was going to vote one way, when 
his extreme conscientiousness and large-minded 
generosity led him on the pinch to vote the other. 
He was a type of the tradesman-politician, shrewd 
and temporising, deeply honest and wisely alive 
to consequences, anxious to enter into great specu- 
lations, but taking care never to risk his credit 
at the political bank of his party, 

" Well, what do you think of that ? *' inquired 
Haverholme of this gentleman. 

" Benjingo has squared De Saltimbury," replied 
the other, taking a business view of the situation, 
" and Lord Knowlsley has lost the leadership of 
the Tory party." 

" That is my impression," said Haverholme. 

They descended the stairs, and were proceeding 
to the other House when they were joined by 
Sidney Marscombe, a keen and able fellow, nephew 
of a celebrated historian. 
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" *Hail to the chief who in triumph advances,*" 
he said to them. ** Benjingo is carrying it all his 
own way. I have always up to this time set down 
De Saltimbury as a strong man, but the other has 
got behind him, and bound him hand and foot. Our 
new gold-plated Imperialism, our freshly-lacquered 
Constitutionalism, and the sacred worship of Jingo, 
have won a new victory and a fresh convert." 

" Ay ! *' cried Dimity. " Do you remember that 
we heard him, from that same bench, scoff at the 
very fears he has now expressed in diplomatic Ian- 
guage ? It was that night when Lord de Skwawley 
asked a question about consuls in Asia, and De Sal- 
timbury took him up between his teeth and worried 
him. De Skwawley said that ever since the days 
of Peter the Great, Russia had never changed her 
intention of driving England out of India. Lord 
de Saltimbury replied that Peter the Great died in 
1725, and the Empire of India was established in 
1757 ; and that he recommended those who were 
afraid of Russian aggression in India to use a 
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large map, — ' say one on the scale of the ordnance 
map of England; they would find that the distance 
between Russia and British India is not to be 
measured by finger and thumb, but by a rule. 
There are between them deserts and mountainous 
chains measured by thousands of miles.' Yet now 
he seems to have put his hand to a document in 
which he revives the old bugbear of Russian inter- 
ference with our Asiatic communications." 

"I could scarcely have believed in such a speech 
from that quarter," said Marscombe, " unless I 
had heard it. De Saltimbury's notorious S3'm- 
pathies with Eastern Christianity;, his showy 
generosity of sentiment toward the Bulgars, Mon- 
tenegrins, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and Greeks ; 
his bitter scoffs at the Chauvinists and war- 
mongers ; in facty his religious, his humane, his 
truly national principles have all been swept away." 

"Ah ! " said Haverholme. ''Men like De Saltim- 
bury may be impetuous, but they don't change the 
direction of a strong current in a few hours by any 
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natural convulsion. How has this sudden twist 
been brought about ? What has transformed the 
* Mon ami ' of YacovliefF into a virulent enemy of 
Russia ? What has opened his eyes to the near- 
ness of perils which he demonstrated to be so 
vague and so distant ? What has brought the 
man who has been engaged with Knowlsley and 
Highclere in checking the swaggering tendencies 
of Benjingo, to throw down a gage to Russia and 
offer her an insult before all Europe, at the 
very moment when dignified conciliation was the 
best policy ? Who would have expected him to 
put to his aristocratic mouth the very same brass 
trumpet on which Benjingo has been blowing such 
blasts during the last two years ? What is his 
motive for embarking his party -on this risky 
adventure, which is sure to wreck them in the 
long run ? And, finally, what has transformed the 
snarling colleague into a trusty henchman ? ** 

" Ambition," said Dimity. 

" It is natural," said Marscombe, drily. " There 
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are influences behind the scenes. Benjingo and a 
certain High Personage have perhaps discovered 
that popular claims have of late years been in- 
fringing too far on the limits of the prerogative. 
The new doctrine is, that the Crown has a sacred 
trust on behalf of the nation to preserve the Regal 
prerogative unenfeebled. The right of the Crown 
to make peace or war, to use the army, to govern 
India, to take part in moulding the policy of 
the empire, is being ingeniously, steadily, deter- 
minedly enlarged. This claim has been insi- 
diously maintained in the House of Commons, 
where a slavish and stupid majority — stupid, 
I say, because it is blind, not having the wit 
to be sly — is supporting Benjingo and the 
Court party in withholding from us a know- 
ledge of what they are doing and on what prin- 
ciples they are acting. It began with the six 
millions, which the nation had the folly to hand 
over to the Crown to do with them what it 
liked. It will end in an assertion of some 
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other prerogative right, dangerous to English 
liberties and opposed to the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people. Suppose they were quietly to order 
a batch of Indian troops into Europe without 
consulting us ? *' 

" They would be turned out instantly," cried 
Dimity. 

*' I am not so sure," replied Marscombe. " As 
I said, their followers seem to be ready to support 
them in going any length. They have been care- 
fully trained, and with an ingenuity almost satanic. 
They are convinced that their position and pro- 
perty are endangered by the spread and growth 
of Liberalism. They have been persuaded that 
their safety depends on their sheltering them- 
selves behind the Throne and the Constitution, 
and yielding an unswerving obedience to their 
leaders. This movement, which is taking place 
under our eyes, is the most important, the 
gravest political movement that has occurred 
since the Revolution of 1688. Its tendency is to 
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place Property and Privilege on one side, against 
the Proletariat and Progress on the other. It is 
the second pair of P's which are the stronger, 
and must eventually win. But meantime what 
hazards they are incurring ! This is a distinct and 
perilous change in that principle of free constitu- 
tional government by which the gradual emanci- 
pation of society has been wrought out during the 
last century, and under which the prerogatives of 
the Crown have been kept safely in the background, 
and the just influence of the people on the policy of 
the Government has been developed and ensured. 
It looks as if there were a plot to bring up the 
people with a round turn, and to challenge the 
rights of Parliament in relation to the Executive, 
It is a fearful issue to raise. It is an issue which 
ought never to have been raised. The end of it 
may be to crush the party which raises it, and to en- 
danger still Higher and more Important Interests." 

" But what evidence have you even of the shadow 
of such a scheme ? " inquired the cautious Dimity. 

" My own eyes, my own ears, my own mother- 
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wit," answered Marscombe. " I see, for instance, 
that the Press is diligently, and with great cunning, 
employed to promulgate these new ideas. Every 
man who objects to the secresy and the presump- 
tion of Ministerial actions is ferociously written 
down. For the character of the attacks you 
must seek a parallel in the days of Queen Anne. 
Flocks of newspapers are flying out suddenly from 
obscene nests. They are all of the same class. 
They appeal, not to reason, but to passions and pre- 
judices. Their affected patriotism is a mere 
counterfeit. They write up privilege and write 
down freedom of speech. Their task is to inflame 
animosities against those who think and act inde- 
pendently of the new religion of Jingo. It is certain 
that these journals do not pay. Who keeps them 
up ? What is their object ? Who inspires them ? 
Who is it that loses the money in order that 
society may be overwhelmed with Jingo sentiments 
and ideas. Again, you have the conduct of the 
Conservative party : the tyranny of its organisa- 
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tion. How many men on that side dare exercise 
their own fireedom of mind. Any one who did would 
instantly be sent to Coventry, and lose that which 
some men prize higher than their honour — the 
enirie to the highest circles. Again, you have a 
certain Royal Memoir. I disapprove of royal me- 
moirs. Royal authors ought never to write on per- 
sonal or political questions. The dignity of the 
Throne is too majestic — ^the person of a Sovereign 
too sacred, to be made the subject of bedchamber 
reflections and boudoir reminiscences. Still more 
serious is it if a Sovereign condescends to argue 
constitutional questions in the literary arena* 
The fatal precedent of Charles I. ought to be 
a warning to modem kings ambitious of author- 
ship. Wlien unpopular theses are maintained in 
royal memoirs, royalty is challenging a severe 
repudiation at the hands of the people. If any 
Minister had knowingly approved of the publica- 
tion of such a work, he must be either a knave or 
«t fooU Kither he does not see the danger, which 
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shows he is blind ; or he sees it and says nothing, 
which proves him unfaithful. And, lastly, I ask 
you to note this, Benjingo seems to be insidiously 
preparing the way for some great Imperial surprise. 
What is it ? Quo me Benjingo rapis iui plenum ? 
You know we all said when we had an Asiatic 
Empress forced upon us that the Empress would 
some day swallow the Queen. It may be. You can 
alreadydiscern a disposition to magnify the Imperial 
Prerogative as distinguished from the National. 
Great Britain is only part of the British Empire, 
and the Queen is Sovereign of all the Govern- 
ments. Now, you will observe that it may be con- 
tended that she has a right to move the troops 
in and from India, in Canada, in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape, without reference to Parlia- 
ment. Since we granted responsible government 
to the Colonies they are almost wholly independent 
of Parliament, while the monarch remains as strong 
there as here.. The monarch indeed is the chief 
connecting link. If the Benjingo ideas were to 
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be schematised you see that they might lead to 
prodigious consequences. The Colonial Office and 
the India Office might become powers that outvied 
in influence the Home Office of Great Britain." 

" I don't believe in all this," said Dimity, in his 
business-like way. " Our liberties are too firmly 
fixed to be moved by an adventurer and a foolish 
Court." 

" You may think so," said Haverholme, inter- 
vening. " But there is a great deal in what Mars- 
combe says. The world beyond us — our great 
Imperial world — is moving faster, and develop- 
ing more rapidly, than we are conscious of, and 
we may wake up some day to find that the 
control bas passed out of our hands. The truth 
is, that, drifting along with our Colonial Empire 
in the usual British happy-go-lucky way, we have 
not thought of adjusting our own Constitution 
to changing conditions, and the mevitable result 
of such neglect will be a sudden hitch — and a 
catastrophe." 
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" Well," continued Marscombe, " all this may 
help to explain the conversion of Lord de Saltim- 
bury. He has been brought to see the profound 
wisdom of Imperial Jingoism. And, besides, may 
there not have been a little wounded pride and the 
natural reaction from a discovered trick ? Lord 
de S. has been the laughing-stock of Europe since 
he and his friend Yacovlieff walked arm-in-arm 
about the streets of Pera. You cannot visit a 
foreign Embassy in a foreign capital without hear- 
ing the joke that * De Saltimbury is the man whom 
Yacovlieff sold/ I don't know that you need 
write down a man absolutely dishonest because 
he has been deceived and is the subject of a re- 
action. It may be all the more powerful because 
he thinks that it comes independently of his re- 
sentment." 

" He will succeed to the leadership," added 
Marscombe. "And who knows? There maybe 
a woman in it. The serpent beguiled Eve, ' and 
she did eat, and gave also to her husband.' That 
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often explains things. Benjingo never leaves a 
stone unturned when he has an object in view." 

'* He succeeds to the leadership, but he loses 
his honour/' said Dimity. 

"Ah!" replied the other; "there you are too 
commonplace. What is * honour * ? You expect 
too much. According to Butler, it is a word 
in an aristocrat and a hu£f in a plebeian : 

" ' Quoth Ralpho : Honour^ 8 but a word 
To swear by, only in a lord : 
In other men His but a huff 
To vapour with, instead of proof, 
That, like a wen, looks big and swells, 
Is senseless — and just nothing else.* " 

" Let me give you another quotation," said 
Marscombe. "If you turn to * Burke's Peerage,' 
under the title ' De Saltimbury,' you will find a 
letter written by the founder of the greatness of 
this man's family to a private friend, which has 
in it a touch of the prophetic ; — 
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** ^ ^Tis a great task,* he says, writing of the 
Court, * to prove one*s honesty and yet not mar 
one's fortune ; * and, if I remember rightly, he 
goes on to say \ * Wise men look not this way to 
heaven.' The task that girded at his ancestor has 
evidently proved beyond the strength of the 
descendant." 
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gyrations were not dignified, and seemed to out- 
siders to be dishonest and extremely injurious to 
the public morality. The answer that was made 
to the casual remark that such a course was 
unprincipled, was this : " Oh ! that is the principle 
on which the paper is conducted." Such a reply 
is conclusive to worldly-minded people. To the 
proprietors it was recommended by a profit of 
3^70,000 a year. 

It had been a gratification to all the Liberal 
party that The Chimes had preserved so steady and 
harmonious a tone through the greater portion 
of the two years during which the Eastern 
Question had been agitated. And this was gene- 
rally attributed in no small degree to* the influence 
of Mr. Doublehalter. He had, as he said, felt 
deeply about the wrongs and injuries of the 
Christians, he distrusted Lord Benjingo, and the 
editor had been given a carte blanche to conduct 
the paper on the Anti-Jingo policy. And at this 
point for the present we leave them. 
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XII. 

s 

THE COUNTESS WILLOWGROVE. 

The great house in Carlton Gardens occupied 
by the Countess Willowgrove and Lord Chinchilly 
Chesterton was thrown open to a reception of 
the upper and middle Whig circle and a selection 
of the wealthier Radicals from below the Gang- 
way, The countess Was a figure in society and 
in politics. Her houses in London and in Surrey 
were the nurseries, or crkhesj of the babies of 
the Whig aristocracy. There they were taken 
in and papped, and provided with toys and sooth- 
ing syrups, and sent home good. And Lady Wil- 
lowtree smiled on them, and petted them with 
amiable tenderness. 

A still fascinating woman, attractive in manner, 

8 
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skilful in conversation, engaging in the delicate 
fineness and fragrance of her flattery, and the 
peculiar grace of her hospitality, almost invincible 
where younger women would have failed to make 
an impression, Lady Willowgrove was really one 
of the most splendid figures of London society. It 
did not matter that her birth had happened at a 
time whereof the memory of man ran not to the 
contrary. She was an evergreen. She had been 
a distinguished figure in society for three genera- 
tions, and a man who was under the spell of her 
eye, and voice, and manner might well say to 
himself, " I wonder whether my grandson will be 
talking to her thus, as my grandfather did ?" She 
was as fresh, as bright, as piquante to the genera- 
tion above ground as she had been to those which 
had disappeared. Her age indeed was no reproach. 
It lent an enviable charm to her success. And 
her success was superb. In that circle of self- 
adoring pride, the Whig aristocracy, this lady, 
the daughter of a celebrated singer, was a leading 
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figure. At a time when the Liberal party was in a 
state of disorganisation she endeavoured to collect 
together the scattered fragments and to unite 
them with such arts as she possessed. If dining, 
and ogling, and flattering, and strawberries and 
cream, tempered by flirtation, could have saved a 
party, the Whigs would now have been in the 
ascendant. As they have not been saved, but are 
altogether in a bad way, being suspected by the 
Liberals and detested by the Tories, it may be 
concluded that their state is past redemption. 

However, they were by no means of this opinion. 
The countess was the bravest of the brave, and 
never lost heart. Rude and vulgar Radicals below 
the Gangway might shoot out their arrows at the 
chivalrous Smartington and riddle her darlings 
Algernon Starfit and Henery Jeems, the Siamese 
twins of the party, with small shot ; but they could 
come and lay their heads upon her motherly lap, 
and be patted, and soothed, and encouraged to 
hope that the day would come when those wicked 
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Radicals would cease from troubling and the Whigs 
would be at rest. 

Lady Willowgrove was no worshipper of mere 
rank. She had faith in brains, and she was cer- 
tain that the most brilliant as well as the most 
capable brains in British politics were on her 
side. Thus she mainaged to draw around her, not 
only politicians and political dandies, but able 
thinkers. The natural powers of her mind and 
her exquisite culture enabled her to appreciate 
genius and talent. She was proud to surround 
herself with a cordon of brilliant men, and to 
engage as an equal in discussions with in- 
tellects whose fame was world-wide. But she 
was not always successful. All the birds before 
whom she set her snares did not fall into them. 
She did not like the Radicals, and they made no 
efforts to appease or to approach her. Hence she 
was rather the mistress of a small though influ- 
ential coterie within the Liberal party than the 
queen of its court. 
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She had married Lord Chinchilly Chesterton, 

who was her third husband. He was a stiff and 

doctrinarian politician of the Whig school. His 

« 
submissive and admiring devotion to her was the 

most distinguishing feature of his career. When 

Haverholme shook hands with the lively hostess 

she tapped him on the shoulder with her fan. 

** Ah, you naughty boy ! " she said, " When 

will you take my advice ? Did I not tell you to 

be mild and politic, and here I see you have been 

storming like an enthusiast." 

" So I am," said Haverholme, " in this cause." 

" So am I au fond, my dear boy, of course. 

But you are so wanting in tact. You know you 

are one of my promising young' men. Keep it 

down. Be content to express one-third of what 

you feel. Now at this moment I am infinitely 

angry with you, but I manage to give you a very 

mild version of my feelings." 

"Ah! you are so kind, and so very worldly. 
Lady Willowgrove." 
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" Worldly ! Nonsense, sir," replied the lady. 
" It is only ordinary common sense. Here comes 
Algernon Starfit. If you would only take a leaf 
out of his book, now." 

Sir Algernon Starfit may or may not some day 
attain the height of his ambition, which is con- 
siderably higher than the steeple at Vienna, but 
he is worth a description. Certainly he was one 
of the most ambitious and towering characters the 
Whig party ever produced. Of noble and com- 
manding presence, handsome features, haughty 
and even pompous manner, he was yet a man who, 
if he chose, could assume airs of winning conde- 
scension that conquered women and sometimes 
mesmerised and subdued men. If his nature were 
naturally sympathetic, the sympathy was almost 
wholly stifled by pride. This gave a stiffness and 
a reserve to his demeanour which repelled from 
him ordinary men, and diminished to a very small 
diameter the circle of his influence. Admired in 
the House and at the bar for a certain brilliancy 
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of intellect, he had never succeeded in touching 
the popular imagination ; and while there were 
men in the House of lesser ability over whose 
death many an unknown friend would have wept 
a tear, the nation would have read with curiosity, 
but with dry eyes, the report of Sir Algernon's de- 
cease. Sir Algernon Starfit's mind was powerful, 
though uncertain. Perhaps it was indolent, and 
only put forth its strength under a sharp stimulus. 
We have said he was brilliant, but it was rather 
the subdued brightness of a glowworm than the 
bright sparkle of a star. His mind was finely 
disciplined : he had a powerful memory, remarkable 
powers of language, and the courage to use them 
without reserve ; and though he was by no means 
the greatest man on the front bench, or the most 
discreet, or the most capable, he gave the House 
and the country the idea of cleverness and talent. 
Though a Whig by nature and training, he was an 
admiring friend of Lord Benjingo, and through 

an intimacy of years had imbibed much of the 
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sarcastic, cynical, and daring spirit of that great 

• • • 

master's ambition. Indeed, it used to be said that 
he had placed the career of that distinguished 
nobleman before him as a model ; but this must 
have been a slander on the part of Sir Algernon's 
enemies. In any case, he had neither the genius 
nor the flexibility to adopt the example. 

Sir Algernon Starfit had entered the House of 
Commons under the late Liberal Government — a 
Government presided over by the omnipotent 
genius and force of Mr. Goodrock, the greatest 
Htar except Mr. Burke in the history of English 
political intellect. It is well known that in Mr. 
Goodrock's Administration the supremacy of the 
Whigs was less assured than in any previous 
Liberal Ministry. Mn Starfit took his seat below 
the Gangway. He soon began to make his pre- 
•cnce felt by the loudness and vivacity of his 
harangues. It was the general impression that 
he must soon work his way into the Administra- 
ium, In a great international dispute he rendered 
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some service by his pen in a series of letters 
• which, signed " Historicus," became historical. 
But he was not a favourite with the leaders, and 
he developed a bitter' personal dislike to the 
Achilles of the party. As Achilles was indisposed 
to sulk and to retire, there was nothing but to 
make it as uncomfortable for him as possible, 
and this Sir Algernon successfully performed. In 
private and in public the lesser star pursued the 
greater with hot and meteoric sarcasm. The 
first consequences were natural. He was neg- 
lected in the various rearrangements of the 
Cabinet. His tone became more furious and un- 
compromising. At length it was impossible to 
overlook him. He was rewarded by a Solicitor- 
Generalship, not for services to his party, but for 
his strict attention to himself. 

Haverholme had no high opinion of Sir Algernon, 
and never cultivated an intimacy with him. But 
Lady Willowgrove's exclamation obliged him to 
await the great man's arrival. The late Solicitor- 
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General had returned that morning from Camford, 
his constituency, which had been publicly visited 
by Mr. Goodrock. The relations between Mr 
Goodrock and Sir Algernon were not of such a 
character as to lead the world to expect that the 
latter would throw himself with enthusiasm into 
the reception of Mr. Goodrock by the con- 
stituency of Camford. 

The terms employed by Sir Algernon in private 
life in speaking of his great leader, and his occa- 
sionally acid comments on him in the House of 
Commons, indicated that Sir Algernon regarded 
Mr. Goodrock with a good deal of intellectual 
admiration and a good deal of moral and per- 
sonal contempt. It could therefore have been 
no pleasure to Sir Algernon to hear that Mr. 
Goodrock was to visit the University on a matter 
connected with religion, and that an enthusiastic 
constituency had resolved to give the ex-Minister 
a public reception, which they urged their member 
to attend. However, he had gone at a few hours' 
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notice. Haverholme and all the world knew what 
had occurred. In the warmest and most solemn 
terms he had declared his admiration and re- 
spect for his Right Honourable friend. He had 
spoken of him as one of the great characters 
in English history, and with almost gushing 
emphasis he called the attention of Camford and 
the world to the brilliant services which this 
friend had by his late agitation rendered to the 
cause of humanity and peace and to the main- 
tenance of the national honour. On reading 
these remarks in the morning papers Haver- 
holme's heart had warmed towards Sir Alger- 
non Starfit, and he had said to himself that 
perhaps the knight was ** not after all such a prig 
as he seemed." 

"Well, Algernon," cried the countess, with 
whom he was an intimate, " so you have got 
back from Camford. I have read your speech." 
Here she smiled slily. ** Did you not lay on the 
jam rather thick ? " 
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Her ladyship perhaps was not fond of Mr. 
Good rock. He was altogether too intense for 
the clique which loved to gather around her. 

A faint colour tinged Starfit*s cheek. He 
avoided a direct reply. 

'^ Did you ever see a man make such a fool of 
himself ? " he asked. 

" As you ?" replied Lady Willowgrove. " Oh, 
never ! " 

"No, no," cried Starfit, testily, "but Good- 
rock." 

"Oh! I am not surprised at anything from 
him. He is a magnificent madman. He would 
wreck a party ten times over. He has already 
done it once, and that speech yesterday will do it 
again." 
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XIIL 

THE WHIGS AND THE " FRONT BENCH." 

" Perfectly true," replied Sir Algernon. " He 
has no dignity, ^ no restraint, no tact, no com- 
munity of interest and feeling with any of us. 
He is like a whale in a pond, or — what shall I 
say ? — a Bedlamite turned out to play Peter the 
Hermit. But for him the Government would 
long since have been in a mess. Why under 
Heaven does he not retire, and allow the Liberal 
party to make its way in peace ? ** 

" Because he has a great work to do," cried 
Haverholme. " And what you are pleased to 
call the Liberal party has not awakened to it. 
It is not only what we have failed and are failing 
to accomplish as a Christian and a free nation 
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in Turkey which is involved in this great work 
of Goodrock's. No ! unless I am very blind, he 
is incidentally fighting against domestic influences 

» 

prejudicial to freedom, and against a gradual 
and steady debauching of the public conscience." 

" In the meantime, having wrecked his party, 
he is deliberately knocking its boats to pieces. We 
shall soon not have a plank left to save ourselves 
on," answered the late Solicitor-General. 

" Well," said Haverholme, " on the contrary, 
I should say he had shown you how to construct 
a new vessel, if you had cared to follow him. 
But some of you were frightened, and some of 
you were not ready. Many of our men have 
taken to Jingoism, and the rest are disheartened. 
Who can follow when there is no lead, no dis- 
cipline, no spirit, no adventure, no principle ? " 

" All I know is," said Sir Algernon, ** that as 
long as Goodrock remains a loose force in our 
politics, we, the Liberal party, are destined to 
sit in the cold shade of Opposition. We cannot 
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depend upon him, we cannot lead him, we 
cannot follow him, and I say it is monstrously 
unfair on Smartington and the rest of us. A 
man like Goodrock, acting as he does, would 
ruin the best cause that ever existed." 

" If you had adopted his line you would have 
led a united party," said Haverholme. 

"And ^dished the Whigs,'" replied Starfit. 

" You did not talk like that yesterday at Cam- 
ford," said Haverholme, annoyed. 

Sir Algernon, pointing his large nose in the 
direction of the baronet, turned it away again 
majestically, as if he had scented Radicalism 
somewhere in his neighbourhood, and quietly 
walked away. 

Lady Willowgrove tapped Haverholme with 
her fan. 

" Too bad of you 1 " she said. " You have hurt 
his feelings, poor fellow. He is disgusted with 
the party. No wonder ! You are all at sixes 
and sevens, owing to Goodrock," 
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" No, countess/* answered Haverholme. " It 
is not owing to Goodrock entirely — ^nor chiefly. 
It is due to inherent diflferences in the party 
itself. Goodrock only emphasises one or two 
of them. But one end of the party wishes to 
go forward, and the other end wishes to stand 
still, and the result of the. two forces is simply 
to keep us going round. If Stanmore and Smart- 

ington and Starfit and the rest can make up 
their minds as to what they believe and are 
prepared to do, and will then courageously lead 
up to it, they will soon have a following. Pos- 
sibly they may lose a few Whigs, but the Whigs 
in the Commons are decreasing in number and 
power every year. We shall soon have nothing 
but Liberals and Conservatives, and our friends 
must choose which side they will take. I know 
where my lot will be cast." 

** Well, if things "go on as they are doing," 
said her ladyship, nodding significantly, " I 
know which side some people will take." 
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"Well," said Haverholme, "I have little 
sympathy with men who have no ideas, and yet 
call upon people to support them in maintaining 
them. There is no man on the front bench 
except Goodrock who personally either commands 
or can attract the popular affections. If our 
friends ever wish to lead a united party they 
must give the Radicals something to fight for — 
some good work to do. Otherwise, for my part, 
I will not lend a shoulder to push them out of 
the ditch." 

** You are a Radical ! " exclaimed her ladyship. 

"Nol I am a sincere Whig,-my dear countess," 
answered Haverholme. 

At this moment they were interrupted by Mr. 

Hatchbull-Nugessen, a Churchy Whig Radical, 

who had taken under the protection of his 

cultured mind, not only the children — for whom 

he wrote fascinating little stories — but Eton, the 

Deceased Wife's Sister, and the Colonial Empire. 

" Have you heard the news ?" he said. '* Poor 

9 
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Doublehalter has been blackballed at the Gym- 
nasium.'* 

" What for ?•• inquired the countess. 

"Oh, the Jingoes have done it/' replied the 
member, shrugging his shoulders. " More than 
that, a bundle of The Chimes has been burned in 
the centre of the Stock Exchange." 

'* It will have to change its tune," said the 
countess. 

"And it will, no doubt," replied Mr. HatchbuU- 
Nugessen. "I heard the other day that its 
circulation has seriously decreased. It will go 
over to the enemy." 

" Oh, no ! I doubt that," said Haverholme. 
" I was talking to Doublehalter only two nights 
ago, and he was perfectly sound." 

Mr. Hatchbull, with a blinking of his eyes, 
looked inquiringly towards Haverholme, seeming 
to be uncertain of his sanity. 

"Newspapers," he said, rather indolently, as 
if he were uttering a truism, " are apt to ,taj;e 
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their colour or their tone, whatever you please 
to call it, more from the classes by whom they 
are read, than from the people by whom they 
are published. There are very few missionary 
journals, and no one regards them. Men« as a 
rule, do not read articles in newspapers to learn, 
but to see their own views strongly and clearly 
expressed for them." 

**Then you have not much faith in the 
* mission ' of those who publish newspapers ?** 

" I have no faith whatever in their mission or 
their morality. Take the Bellowgraff^ for in- 
stance, a mere low, vulgar, Jew speculation. It 
writes for a class we like to ignore the existence 
cf, but which is numerous and noisy. It is the 
journal of the pot-houses, the journal of the 
counter-jumpers, the favourite journal of Hounds- 
ditch and the Minories; it tickles the taste of 
half-educated tradesmen, who are not troubled 
with conscience, and panders to the vulgar 
curiosity of their wives and daughters." 
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" Oh ! well/* said Haverholme, " but I never 
heard any one refer to that quarter for respect- 
ability, or ability either. But I do anticipate some 
principle in a paper like The Chimes.** 

"And so. do I," said Nugessen. "And I will 

tell you what it is, — 

rem 

Si possis rede ; si non quocumque modo rem. 

Newspapers are financial speculations, and if they 
do not pay, they die. It is idle to look for con- 
sistency in a financial speculation. Like a cor-. 
poration, it has no conscience. It must be 
governed by circumstances." 

" It Z5, at all events/' said Haverholme. 

" I know one man who owns both a Tory and 
a Liberal paper, thus making it right with both 
worlds, as Diddlemouse did when he brought his 
son out as a Tory and stuck to the Whigs himself. 
There is one Tory who owns a Radical paper, and 
a very good Radical friend of mine is chief pro- 
prietor of a Tory journal. As for The Chimes^ it 
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boxes the compass every year ; and, after all, 
that is a most useful thing. The articles are well 
written, and, on the whole, by steadily reading 
the leaders you will get the best that is to be 
said on both sides of every question. I should 
be willing to bet you that in a week The Chimes 
will be writing the fiercest Jingoism, and praising 
the Government to the skies. Doublehalter can- 
not help it. He is not sole proprietor, and, if he 
were, it is not the principle of the journal to have 
any principles." 

** Humph ! " cried Haverholme, shrugging his 
shoulders. " That does not appear to be any one's 
principle just now." 

He passed on to a group in the middle of which 
stood Sir Algernon. As he approached, Sir 
Algernon was saying, — 

"The Jingoes will have it all their own way 
for a while. They have all the Jews, all the 
roughs, and plenty of money. Tories will bleed 
for their principles, and other people wont." Jde 
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looked shyly towards Lord Stanmore, a man of 
prodigious wealth, who would as soon have 
thought of giving a thousand to a Liberal elec- 
tion fund as of jumping from the roof of his 
magnificent house into St. James's Park. " Their 
party in the House is .simply mesmerised, and 
ready to agree to anything. What can we do ? " 

** Stick to your principles. Sir Algernon," said 
Ilaverholme, interrupting, "and fght them, 
bravely* Don't sit blankly lacing the Tories as 
if you were moonstruck. Nothing will unite our 
party but a hearty leadership." 

" We are not going to be led by the Radicals," 
said Sir Algernon, " And unless we can eliminate 
that blatant and restless element I, for one, am 
for abandoning the party." 

" Ought you to sit on our front bench with 
these ideas ? " inquired Haverholme, with the air 
of a man who is putting a deferential conun- 
drum. 

" I am not in the habit of confessing myself 
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in public/* answered the legal knight, with 
dignity. 

Sir William Haverholme bowed, and walked 
away, thinking that Sir Algernon had never said 
a truer thing in his life. 
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XIV, 

MR. GOODROCk. 

. Mr. Goodrock, the subject of Sir Algernon 
Starfit's private sarcasm and public homage, 

» 

was, next to Burke, the most considerable 
figure that had appeared in English politics since 
the Commonwealth, In intellect, whether re- 
garded as to its qualities, its capacities, its dis- 
cipline and practical powers, surpassing all his 
contemporaries; of prodigious memory, untiring 
energy, quick and keen perception, extraordinary 
rapidity and almost infinite variety of thought, he 
was also fortunately able to express with miracu- 
ous facility and nervousness all the changeful 
movements of his mind. His natural and care- 
fully-trained dialectic powers lent him an over- 
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whelming force. Below the deep strata of his 
intellectual powers there raged a volcanic sym- 
• pathy and enthusiasm. He was religious — a weak- 
ness of which . his enemies never lost sight. For 
everything he did he conscientiously, almost too 
painfully, sought a deep moral foundation — almost 
too painfully, \ye mean, for a practical human 
being, because he magnified little into great 
things, and aimed at a perfection which cannot be 
attained. The remarkable versatility of a mind so 
large and so mercurial, often caused observers 
even of a kindly temper to ask themselves how 
they could reconcile his course with his professions 
or his principles. This was due, as we have said, 
in no small degree to his tendency to exaggerate 
the moral weight and importance of small things, 
— a tendency which often led him astray from 
the true point and centre. Beginning his political 
career as an ardent defender of Church Establish- 
ments, and as a Tor}' of a decided type in secUlar 
politics, he afterwards, at the zenith of his fame. 
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separated the Irish Church from the nation, and 
led the battle in favour of a liberal extension of 
the suffrage. But he differed from others in 
being able to convince the world that these 
changes were the results of a real conviction, and 
not the tactics of an unscrupulous ambition. 
His sympathies were wide and strong. To the 
Hellenic cause he was attracted by his poetic 
temperament, and the pleasure which a large and 
diligent scholarship found in the language, the 
philosophy, the politics, the arts, the culture, 
of the most advanced of ancient peoples. He 
had given a proof of his practical affection for the 
inheritors of such historic grandeur by taking a 
chief part in restoring to their modem kingdom a 
group in the Mediterranean not unimportant to 
England. In him, with his classic tastes and wide 
human sympathies, the cause of free Italy had a 
fast and earnest friend. All the resources of his 
mind, and all the passionate intensity of his 
nature, were thrown into the balance on her side 
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when the kingdom of Naples was rescued from 
the iniquitous tyranny and the frightful darkness 
of the Bourbon regime. To such services as these 
at home and abroad, services to national freedom 
and to the progress of mankind, he added pursuits 
which, in their number and variety, would of 
themselves have overpowered any other intellect, 
however disciplined and powerful. Ranging from 
classical lore to modem polemics, books, pam- 
phlets, essays, speeches, poured forth from the 
inexhaustible fountain of his mind in a ceaseless 
stream. There would seem to be hardly any 
topic with which he was willing to own himself 
to be unacquainted, or in regard to which he 
would hesitate to enter the lists with any 
competitor. 

Nevertheless, strange to say, Mr. Gcodrock's 
mind was essentially an English mind, and not 
cosmopolitan either in its intellectual range or in 
its moral sympathies. He showed during the 
American civil war that he was unable, even in 
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imagination, to project himself out of the known 
and crystallised conditions of European life into the 
unsettled circumstances of a new society; and with 
all his abhorrence of slavery, it was clear fiom 
his speeches — in one notable instance especially, 
which will never be effaced from the memory of 
the American people — that he had not grasped the 
real issues which were fought out in that tremen- 
dous conflict; or that, if he had, his views of 
British policy were bigoted and shallow. It was 
a set-off against the distinguished sympathy he 
had shown for a united Italy that he had evinced 
so cold a regard for a United States, and that 
his mind should have turned kindly toward a 
Southern oligarchy maintaining an infamous in- 
stitution rather than to the preservation of the 
integrity of a great nation. 

Later on his sympathies were once more awak- 
ened, and his enormous talents and unwearied 
energies again engaged. This time it was on 
behalf of the Christian populations of South-East- 
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em Europe, subjected to the atrocious tyranny 
of the Sublime Porte. Never in the whole course 
of his career had he been so great ; never had he 
seemed more signally to rise above the human 
standard, to be so eager, earnest, passionate, viva- 
cious, eloquent, than during the time when, with 
the authority of a statesman and the enthusiasm 
of a prophet, he vindicated, by day and by night, 
by pen and tongue, in every possible form of 
argument, of appeal, of apostrophe, the claim of 
these victims of Mohammedan barbarity to the pro- 
tection of civilised Europe and the sympathies of 
the Christian world. For he was a man to whom 
Christianity was a reality, and no fancy — a faith, 
and not a mere creed — a matter of life and death, 
and no simple opinion. 

If we speak of Mr. Goodrock with hyperbolical 
admiration, it is not that the fatal weaknesseswhich 
qualified his superb talents have been overlooked. 
Those weaknesses have marked great blots on a 
splendid career. The prodigious comprehensive- 
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ness and power of his intellect made Mr. Good- 
rock an unconscious egotist — an almost intoler- 
able tyrant. Men, blinded by the majesty of his 
genius, cheerfully gave him their hand, and were 
led along by him as little children ; and to all wh? 
were willing to abandon themselves to his supreme 
authority, without challenge or default, he gave 
a benign though somewhat awful patronage. But 
he could not brook argument or rebuke. If one 
endeavoured, however mildly, to suggest grounds 

« 

for differing from him, he brought all the vast 
resources of his learning and language to over- 
whelm the unlucky disputant. If you worked with 
him, he must do the work and you sit by. He 
would divide the leadership with no one, however 
capable. Thus, unhappily, he attracted few to his 
personal friendship, not because he was defective 
in sympathy, but because of the intensity with 
which his mind was occupied with great affairs 
and the proud reserve which half a century of 
absolute superiority had induced. Not many of 
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his colleagues loved him, and of younger men 
very few ever became his disciples and intimates, 
while hundreds of thousands of men, old and 
young, regarded his work and his policy with 
enthusiasm and affection. When he was a Prime 
Minister he went in and out of the House barely 
speaking to any of his followers : a peculiar piece 
of arrogance in which leaders of lesser calibre on 
his own side successfully copy him, but without 
that excuse of imposing genius and never-ending 
labours which might have been offered on his 
behalf. 

Another weakness of Mr. Good rock was one 
that led to his fall and blighted his prospects of 
a return to power. It was his uncertainty. He 
had obstinacy in large development ; but he had 
not the quality of steadiness. M. Rouher once 
said of him to a private friend, — 

" On ne peut pas pr^voir la politique de cet 
homme. II vit de jour en jour." 

It was impossible to predict what course the 
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right honourable gentleman would take on a 
given subject or in a given crisis. Without con- 
sulting anybody, he would rush off at a tangent 
when you expected strict centripetal action. His 
party owed him a grudge for throwing them over 
in a pet at a time when Liberal sentiment in the 
country was clearly in the ascendant. Again, 
when he had brought them into deep waters, he 
left them to drown, while he epgaged in Homeric 
and catholic studies. Later on, when they had 
managed to scramble out and dry themselves, 
and get into something like order again, he 
ran in and out and disorganised them, some 
times assuming to lead, sometimes pretending to 
follow. Looking at his prodigious force in the 
country, this was unfair to his old colleagues, who 
were unable to lead him by any means whatever, 
and could not conduct the party while he continued 
his powerful and fitful interventions. Besides, it 
was felt by those who had so faithfully followed 
him, and were yet willing to resign themselves 
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enthusiastically to his guidance, that his former 
desertion of them was unjustifiable, and his pre- 
sent uncertainty injurious. Indeed, it was very 
difficult to see how he could defend the morality 
of a position in which responsibility was aban- 
doned, in fact abjured, while his most powerful 
influence was constantly projected into politics. 
Indeed, had Mr. Goodrock been a leader, he must 
have been restrained in the scope and character of 
his political action in a way equally beneficial to 
his party and himself. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the true greatness 
of this man made him stand out, in English and 
in European politics, a figure to be admired and 
reverenced. Perhaps in his own day that figure, 
so solitary and sublime, is too large, too near, to be 
fully appreciated. It will be through the cleared 
atmosphere of time, and from a station further off, 
that men, looking back, will see in all their perfec- 
tion the true proportions of a majestic manhood 

and a noble life. 

10 
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XV. 



SPIRIT AND TRUTH. 



The mind of our baronet had during the week 
been somewhat deeply scored and raked up by 
Willesden's rude '^harrow. Sunday found him in 
a state of extreme mental disorder. His usual 
resort for pious purposes was the Temple Church, 
where evangelical religion and ritualistic splendour 
are so happily combined. There he was won^ to 
follow the prayers, make the responses, listen to 
the music, and take in Dr. Vaughan's sermons, 
with a smug and genial satisfaction such as is 
only to be found in minds that are conscious of 
the invulnerability of their position. This con- 
viction arises in various persons from different 
causes. Ignorance is a common one. Pride or 
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conceit another. Faith is another. Indifference 
may be one. And here and there rarely a man 
may be found who can prove that his convictions 
are founded upon reasons not easily to be shaken 
or subverted. Haverholme's sense of security 
arose partly from faith and partly from reason. 
Society, intercourse, sympathy, and natural genius 
had contributed to establish his faith, and his 
intellectual tuition, experiences, and pursuits had 
operated on his reason. Thus he was able to 
cope with most of the objections that were urged 
against his religion by the people with whom he 
met;* and the multitudinous controversialists who 
pegged at orthodoxy in the Contemporary or the 
Nineteenth Century amused his mind without dis- 
turbing his equilibrium. 

The simple suggestion of Willesden, however, 
had proved more effective than a batch of such 
criticisms. The old cynic had, as it were, sent 
Haverholme to cross-examine the witnesses for 
religion. The case for the Crown, so to speak. 
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depended not only on documentary but personal 

evidence. If the latter broke down, if cross- 
examination showed the witnesses to be untrust- 
worthy, how could Haverholme as a juryman find 
a verdict for the plaintiff? 

Unhappy, irresolute, ill at ease, the baronet 
felt indisposed to take his usual route to the 
Temple. He wanted a distraction. He must go 
elsewhere. A celebrated Canon was to preach 
that morning at St. Paul's. His eloquence was 
the talk of London. His earnestness was beyond 
question. He was one of the apostles of a great 
religious movement within the Church. And, 
further, although the baronet had little sympathy 
with the views of this divine, the political topic 
of the hour was one which had drawn the latter 
out of his ecclesiastical cocoon, and brought him 
on the scene of political conflict,-xipon the side 
so strenuously sustained by Haverholme. He 
determined to go and hear the Canon. 

There are few scenes more grand than the 
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interior of St. Paul's when a favourite preacher 
fills the pulpit, and seven or eight thousand 
persons crowd, silent, solemn, reverential, under 
that majestic dome, intently listening for the still 
small voice as it wends its way to every ear. The 
thunder and clarion of the organ, reverberating 
through the concave vastness of the overhanging 
hemisphere, among the great arches of the nave 
and the fretted carvings of the choir — wrapping up, 
as it were, in magnificent tissues of sound some of 
the most solemn and mysterious ideas ever con- 
ceived or expressed by the mind of man ; the 
sense of grandeur, of beauty, of awe ; the electric 
sympathy that thrills through the hearts of the 
vast crowd, strangers to each other, yet drawn 
together by a common impulse ; all this, in con- 
trast with the sudden silence, the apparition of a 
simple parson who, in linen surplice, ascends the 
stairs, enters the pulpit, bends a minute or two a 
head that even from afar looks great and master- 
ful, is solemnly impressive. He rises, and throws 
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back that head with an energetic movement. 
There is a flash upon the features — a flash that 
seems to send a reflective light over the sea of 
upturned faces before him ; marvellous effect of 
^uman sympathy ! Then a voice, slow, steady, 
clear, comes stealing across the living throng, 
now so calm and still : 

'' God is a Spirit : and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.** 

Haverholme had arrived late, and sat a long 
distance off from the preacher. But he started 
as the intonation reached his ears with this 
message, sent, as it seemed, expressly to meet 
his state of mind. 

" Ha ! " he said, in his thoughts, ** Willesden 
may say what he likes. Here is a man who 
distinctly challenges his examination. If God be 
a Spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, it must be possible so to worship Him, since 
it is not conceivable He should demand the im- 
possible. And if that be so, I take it there are 
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multitudes who are so worshipping Him, to the 
utter confusion. of old Willesden." 

He addressed himself to listen to the Canon, 
who was now developing his thesis. 

On the high, imaginative topic of the spiritual 
essence and attributes of Godship the preacher 
was grand. A poetic enthusiast, a bom and 
trained rhetorician, he revelled in flights to 
speculative regions, up among the mysteries of 
the visionary and indistinct grandeur of the Deity. 
His soul rose like a lark fluttering gradually into 
higher and higher atmospheres, and flooding the 
empyrean with entrancing and exhilarating song. 
But, like the glorious bird, he must needs come 
down again, and nearer to earth discourse sweetly 
but less loud. 

His next theme was the worship of God in spirit 
by creatures bound to time and sense. And here 
eloquence and imagination overpowered the prac- 
tical. " Communion with God " — ** spiritual con- 
verse " — what Sir Thomas Browne quaintly calls 
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** the kiss of the spouse," ** the divine exolution " 
— prayer, a sensuous worship, a magnificent sym- 
bolism, a rigid discipline of the soul ; all the 
ideas so familiar to us in the writings of men so 
different as Thomas k Kempis and John Ruther- 
ford; the erotic spiritualism of the Song of 
Solomon ; the refined mysticism of Saint John 
the Divine; such ideas and sentiments as those 
helped to illustrate the preacher's idea of ** a 
spiritual service." 

Haverholme, imbued with a deep practical 
purpose, though he was enthralled by the wizard 
spell of the orator, followed him from point to 

point with ever-recurring disappointment. 
The baronet was saying, — 

"Yes, yes! All this is very fine." But is it 

truth ? Is this all ? Are these idealisations, these 

symbolisations, these aesthetics of much use in real 

life ? Is this even what is meant ? To serve God 

* in spirit ' not only means ' spiritually,* but in 

intention. To serve Him * in truth ' means, not 
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alone to serve Him in principle but in fact — in 
practice — in sincerity. All this exquisite, high- 
strung sentimentalism is very pretty and poetical ; 
but poets make bad men of business and bad 
witnesses; and Willesden requests me to find 
him a practical Christianity and a competent 
evidence. Is it any wonder that the public con- 
science is uncertain and demoralised if this is all 
that the apostles of religion can give us ? " 

While Haverholme was thinking this, the 
preacher came to his last point. 

*' ' In truth,'" he said, " ' In truth.' What is it 
to serve not alone in these transcendent spiritual 
musings, these heavenly exercises, these inner 
searchings, these banquets of divinely provided 
food, the bread and wine, the meat and drink of 
holy thoughts, and sentiments, and worship, and 
those exercises of a painful discipline in fasts and 
prayers which I have shown to be necessary to 
the serving of God in spirit — but what is it, 
I say, to serve also ' in truth ' ? It is of course 
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to serve as He has directed. It is of course to 
serve as the Son, the Redeemer of the world, 
has shown us how to serve, in absolute sub- 
mission to His Father's will. It is to serve 
as His inspired and authoritative exponent on 
earth, the Church, shall declare, through His 
ordinance, to be the way. Here truly you are 
blessed, for you have a guide. The character, the 
manner, the meaning of your service are, thanks 
to His grace, made known to you by an agent, 
whose commission and powers you cannot dis- 
pute, which binds and loosens in His name. 
* In truth ! * As God wills. As Christ wills. As 
the Holy Catholic Church, speaking for God and 
Christ, may declare. Blessed people ! Blessed 
service ! where all that the soul has to do is to 
learn meekly and meekly obey. Blessed service, 
where the way is made by apostolic labours, and 
the believer passes along led by apostolic hands. 
Blessed service, wherein the soul, once yielding 
her freedom without a single reservation, or 
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doubt, or fear, into the commissioned charge of 
the Church, is safely borne, as on angels' wings, 
to an eternal rest ! " 
And now to, &c. 



* * 



'!• 



The hum and bustle of the rising multitude 
awoke Haverholme from his brilliant reverie. He 
had heard, but he understood not. He was hungry, 
but he had not been fed. To his keen and 
practised intellect all this finely-whipped soufflee 
was exquisitely tasty, but it did not satisfy a 
manly appetite. It was all very well to call upon 
people to cultivate the emotional and devotional, 
but what of life and its daily toil ? This doctrine 
might suit priests, women, and children ; but who 
would have thought of taking a cynic like 
Willesden to St. Paul's to be converted by the 
Canon ? 
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XVI. 

THE CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP. 

At the house of Lord Tympany of Tittleton, a 
well-known peer, Haverholme found a cosmo- 
politan company. For Lord Tympany's life had 
made him a cosmopolitan of an extraordinary 
character. There was hardly any nation or 
religion with which his wide travels had not 
brought him into contact, and while he had 
settled down as an English nobleman, and to a 
faith of very narrow and distinct dogmas, he still 
liked to surround himself with a strange mixture 
of nations and creeds. Thus his soirees were 
peculiarly interesting from their variety. Turkish 
ambassadors, and Armenian patriarchs, and 
Jewish rabbis, and English bishops, elbowed 
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Roman Catholic cardinals, or Dissenting minis- 
ters, Lutheran clergymen, and French or German 
philosophers, and sometimes even Socialist leaders 
from among the proletariat. 

Lord Tympany was connected with several of 
the best families of English nobility. He was a 
man of considerable culture and some learning. 
He could speak several languages with fluency, 
though he could not express himself in any with 
clearness and precision. He had visited many 
countries, and at one time served his own in its 
diplomatic service. But Lord Tympany had had 
other experiences, much more curious and interest- 
ing. Leaving the University as correct a Church- 
man as undergraduates usually are, with the 
Apostles' Creed and the Thirty-Nine Articles as 
the base of a religious triangle which dwindles 
to a point, he found time in the ample leisure 
of the diplomatic service to study the Talmud, 
and adopted the Israelitish religion. Whether his 
nose bewrayed him, or he had a fondness for pork, 
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or his mind expanded to better things, one cannot 
say ; but being in Turkey, and visiting Arabia, he 
was attracted by the peculiarly noble character 
and simple principles of the Mohammedan religion 
—a religion which naturally commends itself to 
any one who loves exclusiveness and domination. 
Besides, it is picturesque. He adopted this 
religion, at the same time becoming a Turk, not 
only in belief but in dress. 

The Mohammedan cultus^ however, became 
monotonous and rather silly to the active mind of 
Lord Tympany, and he began to feel that it was 
not so securely based in the eternal verities as he 
had, on an outside view of its showy habiliments, 
imagined. He dofifed the Turkish dress, threw 
away his fez, his carpet, and apostatised from 
the Mohammedan religion. 

In the loose and naked state which ensued, 
during which he had very nearly adopted Positiv- 
ism, Atheism, and Spiritualism, he fell in with an 
Ultramontane ecclesiastic of singularly winning 
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powers, social and intellectual. This astute 
philosopher and apostle, pursuing his invariable 
course, fished in the muddy waters of the noble 
lord's mind for such ideas as there floated about, 
and having found all there were, very quietly and 
skilfully pieced them together for the benefit of 
the neophyte, and then, presenting them to him 
in the new shape which Jesuitical art had given 
to them, soon persuaded Lord Tympany that he 
believed the Roman Catholic religion. And in 
this state we find him. 

" Ah ! Haverholme," cried Lprd Tympany, when 
he saw his friend, " I am very glad you have 
come. The Cardinal will be here directly, and he 
is most anxious to see you." 

" To see me !" replied the baronet, with a sort 
of shudder of suspicion. " I am not aware that 
the Cardinal knows anything about me." 

** Oh ! doesn't he ! He knows about everybody. 
He follows everything. You make speeches in 
the House, do you not ? You write articles in 
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reviews. You are a promising man in the Com- ' 
mons. None of these things escape his eye. 
Nothing does. He told me he had watched 
your course with admiration." 

Be as suspicious a Protestant as any in the 
world, if you are a man of any literary preten- 
sions it cannot but tickle you to learn that 
one of the most able and spirited of ecclesiastics 
has deemed you worthy of his admiration. Haver- 
holme was not without a sensation of curiosity 
and of pleasure when, just as Lord Tympany 
uttered these words, the Cardinal was announced. 

Haverholme turned, and saw a striking figure. 
Of middle height, but so thin as to appear taller 
than he was, his close-fitting dress — for he was 
that evening dressed in the ordinary black cassock 
of a priest — adding to the singular impression of 
emaciation produced by his straight and wiry 
figure ; with a white face, sharp and clean cut as 
the cameo of some old Florentine; a high forehead, 
rising up smoothly from the brow to the tonsured 
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apex, except where riven by lines of thought ; a 
sharp thin nose, prominent, commanding, with 
nostrils firm and sensitive ; a small and handsome 
mouth, with the lips drawn tightly together, as if 
to prevent the involuntary escape of the nervous 
energy that was working within ; a well-formed 
chin; deeply-sunken eyes under a firm though 
narrow brow; lines of thought, of passion, of 
suffering, of pride and ambition, scoring the front 
and features, tracing from every comer of the 
eye, the nose, the mouth, their own peculiar 
meaning, if not their history ; an ease and quiet- 
ness, an almost stealthiness of demeanour which 
seemed the more dangerous because it appeared 

in a man clearly so able; a subtle, self-con- 

« 
scious nervousness of movement of every limb 

and muscle; no one could look at this figure, 
wherein mind seemed fearfully to have struggled 
with and conquered matter, where work and volun- 
tary discipline had chastened the body down to a 

mere rind, and not feel himself in the presence of 

II 
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a man subtle and strong. Never was there a 
form in which intelligence and craft, wit and 
force, passion and restraint, were more won- 
drously mingled. 

It was not long before Haverholme found him- 
self sitting on a sofa beside the Cardinal, who, 
nursing his knee with his shrunken hands and 
fixing his keen eyes on the young man, talked 
with energy and brilliancy on the events of the 
day. By and by they came to a topic which 
much more interested the baronet. 

** The sin of the age," said the Archbishop, 
solemnly, **is blasphemy — the practical blasphemy 
which lives as if there were no God^-the revolt 
against Truth." 

** Ah ! " said Haverholme, starting, " is that 
your opinion? I heard something very like it 
from one who hardly believes anything." 

"Well, he is not wrong in that opinion," 
answered the Archbishop. " Men are shaking off 
religion, as they shake off dreams in the morning, 
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striving to forget them in the secular work of 
the day." 

" It is a pity," remarked Haverholme. " For 
it is in daily life that religion ought to do its best 
work." 

** Not its best, but a great work," answered the 
Cardinal. "The noblest work of life. is always 
the spiritual. The garden of the soul it should be 
our first and chiefest care to cultivate. From the 
holy, wise tending of it, bright is the efflorescence 
of beauty. But it is also true that the age sadly 
needs religion in its politics, its public life. I 
have sometimes seen with pleasure how you have 
urged this." 

" Yes ; but I fear that you and I would not mean 
the same thing by religion in life and politics," 
replied the baronet. *'\Vith you it would mean 
the submission of society in all its phases to the 
direction of the Church ; with me it would mean 
the practical acknowledgment in all my acts of 
an individual responsibility to God«" 
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" We both really mean the same thing," said 
the Cardinal, adroitly, ^'only that perhaps I go a 
step further than you have yet gone. The Catholic 
begins by recognising individual responsibility. 
That responsibility is to ascertain and to secure 
the truth. In your case you profess to be ever 
searching for it. In our case, the way once 
found, the humble soul gives itself up to higher 
guidance. The responsibility has been exercised ; 
it then passes, and the soul is safe." 

" Ah ! " answered Haverholme, " that is a com- 
fortable reflection ; but I could not admit it. 
My soul would never lie still in any hands but 
God's. It must be persuaded of itself that each 
step is best, — that each step is taken with a dis- 
tinct, unshackled freedom." 

" Exactly ! and in seeking that impossible 
freedom such men as you go astray, wander 
from the road, are lost in thickets and quick- 
sands." 

** But what can be the health of a piety which 
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is simple submission to the prescription and 
opinions of others ? " inquired Haverholme. 

" But what if the others are divinely commis- 
sioned to impart to you the Divine ideas, the 
Diyine will ? " isaid the Cardinal, 

Haverholme's politeness led him to avoid ques- 
tioning the Archbishop's assumption, about which 
he entertained a very decided judgment. He 
simply bowed. 

" I have been deeply interested," he said, in 

r 

order to change the subject, ** in some articles of 
yours on the Vatican Council." 

The Archbishop glanced sharply at him. A 
quick man like the Archbishop takes in an im 
mense range of country, and looks all round him. 
He was therefore trying to settle in his own mind 
what his questioner's motive could be ; whether it 
were honest or malicious. For the moment 
Haverholme was innocent. 

** It is an advantage," he added, ** to have an 
authentic account." 
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A German, who was sitting near, glancing over a 
book of autographs, looked round with a strange 
expression on his face. The Cardinal caught sight 
of him, and, hastily finishing the conversation, 
rose and walked to another part of the room. 
Seeing this, the German ventured to address the 
young man. 

'* Hey ! " he said. " He has gone away. He 
knows me. You were talking, as I could not help 
hearing, about his ' True story of the V. C He 
says the Church is the repository of the truth, of 
a commission to impart the Divine idea, the 
Divine will. Can you conceive a commission of 
truth prevaricating, misstating, quibbling ? " 

" That needs no answer," replied Haverholme. 

" Precisely. Well, you have read the * True 
Story,' read now the answer of Friedrich and of 
William Arthur. On most important points, where 
he was bound to know and must have known the 
truth, the Cardinal is wrong. What is the infer- 
ence ? " 
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Haverholme shrugged his shoulders. There are 
inferences a highly sensitive and honourable ma 
would rather make in the quiet of his own soul 
and never cast into words. 

Strolling through the rooms, Lady Tympany 
caught hold of the baronet, and exclaimed, — 

** Do you wish to see the latest lion ? There is 
Mr. Dens. He is just out of prison.'' 

Haverholme glanced at the not very extra- 
ordinary-looking person pointed out to him. 
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XVII. 



THE REVEREND MR. DENS. 



The Rev. Mr. Dens was the incumbent of 
Scr'atchem, yet never was there a less harm- 
ful creature, so far as his teeth and his intellect 
, went. One does not indeed look among the class 
to which Mr. Dens belonged for anything very 
strong or very dangerous. It is a curious sign of 
a progressive age that it should be possible for 
earnest though weak men, of a flabby sentimental 
nature, by donning a soft hat, adapted to the 
cranium on which it lies, a long-tailed coiat, and 
other habiliments cut to Papal fashion ; by elabo- 
rate and showy devotions often performed; by 
marked obtrusion upon their flocks of those doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church which it 
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requires most superstition to adopt and least in- 
telligence to comprehend ; by tricking out tables 
to look like altars, with the plain and avowed pur- 
pose of evading an explicit law of the Church in 
which they serve, in order that God may be 
thereby the more reverently and devoutly wor- 
shipped ; by decking churches with tawdry fustian 
and mediaeval furniture; lighting candles where 
light is least required, to make up for the absence 
of it where it is most wanted ; by dressing boys in 
white calico and other peculiar vestments, and 

marching them about with silver-plated crosses, 
banners, censers, and all the vulgar paraphernalia 

of a sensuous idolatry — ^to become notorious and 
honoured. If men like this can get themselves 
to be regarded as apostles, and followed with 
reverence by crowds of enthusiastic disciples; if 
they can win a cheap martyrdom by a very simple 
process adopted by defrauders, thieves, and other 
criminals, viz., the simple process of breaking the 
law, one is driven to the conclusion that there 
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is in the English commonwealth a frightful de- 
ficiency of that sort of religious basis which was 
contemplated by the grave and reverend men who 
wrote the Gospels and the Epistles. 

Mr. Dens, who could see a principle in a 
candlestick and a Divine mystery in a paten or a 
genuflexion, and a religious truth worth preaching 
about to immortal souls in an embroidered chas- 
uble, a stole, or any other Church milliner's work^ 
and the peril of everlasting damnation in the « 

neglect of an eastward position, could hardly have 
had brains enough to house any considerable in- 
telligence. Not that it ought to be solemnly 
denied that he had ; but one can only judge by 
results. The results most visible, and of which 
indeed he seemed to be proudest, left no alterna- 
tive as to the inference to be drawn. 

But Mr. Dens was a kindly, soft-mannered gen- 
tleman, full of a certain sympathy with old women 
of both sexes in their commonplace joys and 
sorrows. Such a man may do infinite good j he 
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may do incalculable evil. It is men of his tem- 
perament and calibre who are able to enter most 
warmly and appreciatively into the troubles of 
their kind, to win their hearts, their affections, 
and their confidence. For to the simple, the 
rude, the stupid, the illiterate, it is only a few 
rare intellects of culture, with very peculiar gentle- 
ness and a very fine-strung sympathy, who can 
become true ministers of comfort or of grace; 
while rougher or less cultivated or less capable 
natures may find an access and convey a blessing. 
The earnestness of Mr. Dens was formulated 
and displayed in such a manner as that those who 
ran might read it. There was no attempt to hide 
it under a bushel. Witness the programme, or, 
as one might call it, the diet, of worship set up 
at the door of St. Mary's, Scratchem, just as 
you may see the menu of the day displayed in the 
window of a City restaurant to attract the greasy 
gourmands of Gracechurch Street and St. Helen's. 
You read this Church bill of fare with amazement, 
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and asked how any human being could digest it. 
What with early communion at six (to be taken 
fasting if you would not be damned), and matins 
at eighty and service at eleven, and prayers at 
five, and evensong at nine; what with Sunday 
schools, and creches^ and Penny Readings, and the 
Workmen's Club and Young Men's Association, 
not to mention mysterious "guilds"; what with 
the multitude of young ladies to be confessed, and 
the drilling of the choir in vocal exercises, march- 
ing, and genuflexion, — when could poor Mr. Dens 
have had a moment to employ his brains, if he 
had had them ? 

But if Mr. Dens's devoutness was all that could 
be desired, spectators were forced to admit that his 
notions of honour and honesty were like those of 
the Heathen Chinee, " somewhat peculiar." This 
was what troubled the mind of Haverholme, a strict 
Churchman, as he joined Mr. Dens. He said : 

'' I should so like to understand fully your 
position. How did this unhappy dispute arise ? " 
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" It arose out of that monstrous piece of legis- 
lation, the P. W. R. Act," said Mr. Dens, using 
simply the initials as we report them. 

" What objection have you to that ? '* inquired 
the baronet. 

"You are a Churchman ?" said Mr. Dens. 

" Oh, certainly." 

"Do you think it right that Jews, Dissenters, 
and Infidels should legislate for the Church of 
Christ?" 

"Are you not a Churchman?" inquired Sir 
Richard. 

" Of course." 

" You are also a citizen ?^' 

" Certainly." 

"Well," said Hayerholme, "how can you 
refuse to own the power of the same body 
which established the Church to legislate in re- 
gard to it ? " 

" I admit no power in the State at all to inter- 
fere with the Church. It is a compact — a con- 
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cordat. The Church is independent. She governs 
herself. She has her own authorities. Those 
only can we recognise. And those authorities 
acting only in the ecclesiastically authorised 
way.*' 

** Stay," said Haverholme. "You interest me 
extremely, Mr. Dens. I have a good memory, 
and I recollect the ordination service. Or, perhaps, 
you have a Prayer Book about you ?" 

** No; I only have a * VadeMecum,'** replied the 
other, showing a book with a cross on it. " I have 
' also the * Litany of the Blessed St. Joseph.* " 

" I know nothing of those works," said Haver- 
holme, with gravity. " Allow me to recall one or 
two passages from memory, Mr. Dens. On the 
most solemn occasion of your ordination into the 
Established Church, calling the dread God to 
witness, you were asked by your bishop, — 

* Do you think in your heart that you be truly 
called, according to the order of this Church of Eng- 
land , to the order and ministry of the priestl\qod ? * 
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To which you said, */ do.* This, of course, meant, 
according to the recognised rules, regulations, and 
relations of the Church in England as established 
by the State in England/* 

Dens shrugged his shoulders. 

"Again," pursued the baronet, getting more 
severe in his tone, " the bishop asked you, — 

* Will you give your faithful diligence always so 
to maintain the doctrines^ and sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ as this Church and the Realm 
hath received the same, according to the command- 
ments of God ? * 

To which you replied, * I will do so, by the help of 
the Lord.'" 

" Yes," said Mr. Dens. ** And I am so doing. 
I contend that these things were received in my 
sense by the Church and the Realm when the 
Church was established. There has been a fall- 
ing away. We are only now getting back to 
Catholic truth." 

** I hope you will pardon my rudeness, Mr, 
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Dens, but I can only say that if, in the teeth of 
the practice and of the history of our Church you 
believe that, your faith is equal to the largest 
emergencies." 

" It is," replied Mr. Dens, gravely. 

"Once more, forgive me," said Haverholme. 
** The bishop asked you, — 

' Will you reverently obey your ordinary ^ and other 
chief ministers, unto whom is committed the cJtarge 
and government over you: following with a glad 
mind and will their godly admonitions, and submit- 
ting yourself to their godly judgments ? ' 
To which you replied, — * / will so do, the Lord 
being my helper.* " 

" Precisely," said Mr. Dens. ** But that is 
always subject to the qualification that the ordi- 
nary shall order me to do that which is canoni- 
cally right, and in accordance with the traditions 
of the most holy Catholic Church." 

"Who is to be the judge?'* inquired Haver- 
holme. 
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** The Church," replied Mr. Dens, without 
difficulty. 

"If I am not misinformed,. Mr. Dens, you intro- 
duced into .your services novelties to which your 
ordinary objected ? " 

*' No!" answered Mr. Dens, boldly. *' I simply 
returned to the acknowledged practices of the 
Catholic Church." 

" But that is not the ' Church of England,' of 
which you are a priest." 

** There we differ," replied Mr. Dens. *'I say 
it is." 

"And, in spite of the law, and the rubric, and 
the canon, and the Book of Common Prayer, you 
break the law and defy the archbishop." 

" I am acting simply for conscience sake," 
replied Mr. Dens. 

Haverholme, finding that several persons were 
listening with interest to this curious discussion, 
here thought it right to retire. The conversation 
had reached a stage at which it was very difficult 
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to proceed without an unpleasant frankness, which 
might have led to an expiosion. His friend De 
Lolme, a Liberal member, a barrister, representing 
a Northern county, and a man of great culture and 
steadiness of intellect, agreed to walk home with 
him. 

** Well, Haverholme," cried De Lolme, when 
they had lit their cigars, *' I saw that you got 
among the ecclesiastics to-night. A cardinal and 
a martyr in one evening ! " 

^* Ah ! " replied the other, in a serious tone. 
** I had rather not have met either of them. 
There is the Cardinal, earnest, spiritual, inde- 
fatigable, who has written a ' True Story ' for the 
glory of God and his Church, which can be 
proved to be false. And there is a stupid cleric 
who has suffered imprisonment for the sake of 
vindicating his right to break the law and defy 
the authority of Church and State." 

** Do you know the latter's story ? " inquired 
De Lolme. 
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*' Not accurately," answered Sir William. ** I 
have only a rude notion of it." 

" Well, I have taken soiJhe pains to analyse the 
case," said the barrister, " and can put it to you 
in a very compact shape. I suppose you have 
found it hard to understand Dens's position. You 
will find it more difficult the further you examine 
into his case. He started, you know, one of those 
ecclesiatical shows, like St. Alban's, Holborn: 
adopted a lot of the latest notions, eastward 
position, candles, and what not ; introduced some 
mysterious garments called eucharistic vest- 
ments, which symbolise some awful truth. The 
ordinary got wind of it and enjoined Dens to 
abandon these novelties. Dens conceived it to 
be his duty, for conscience sake, to disobey the 
ordinary. You know what he swore to do at his 
ordination ? Well, the court ordered him to obey 
his ordinary. He objected to do anything enjoined 
by a court established by the State. He disobeyed 
the ordinary. He was called to account by the 
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archbishop, who was acting as his ordinary. 
He said he objected to the archbishop's court. 
He objected to the Supreme Court of Appeal- 
'Well/ said the archbishop, *what will please 
you? ' He said he would stand by the authority 
of Convocation. On that the archbishop thought 
he had him. He cited to the refractory Dens 
resolutions passed by both Houses of Convocation. 
But Dens was hot to be tied down in that way. 
He objected to those resolutions, because- they 
had not been * promulged, or put in use.' The 
archbishop pointed out to him that though they 
were passed by, and expressed themind of Con- 
vocation, yet that they could not be * promulged, 
or put in use,' for a very good reason, namely, 
that one of Ihe very statutes which sustained 
the Church, and in virtue of which Dens was 
a beneficed clergyman, absolutely prohibited 
•promulging, or putting in use,' without the 
Royal license or sanction. Dens's position then 
was this, he would not obey the law. He would 
obey Convocation. Then he said he would not 
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obey Convocation unless it broke the law. His 
final stand was taken in these words: 

"*I did not suggest that such an "ordinance 
should have been passed without the Royal 
license or sanction ; but I said that if it had been 
passed or promulged I should have obeyed it, 
whether it had or had not received such license 
or sanction ! ' *' 

** And for this he became a martyr!" cried 
Haverholme. " It looks — 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience ! 

In other words, the state of Mr. Dens' conscience 
seems to have been this. If the archbishops and 

bishops, &c., will break the law in Convocation, 
I will observe their breach of law oiit of Convo- 
cation ; but if they will not break the law in Con- 
vocation, I will refuse to obey the law out of 
Convocation. On such principles as these Mr. 
Dens suffered martyrdom, and went to prison for 
Christ's sake." 
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XVIII. 

THE MONSIGXOR AND THE CANON. 

Haverholme was a true and honest son .of the 
Church of England. He felt a pride in her his- 
tory. She was the Church of a people liberated 
by nothing short of a great moral and political 
revolution, from the most degrading as well as 
the most insupportable of all tyrannies — the 
tyranny of a hierarchy. A despotism w^hich 
overpowers not only the body but the soul, en- 
feebles the whole nature, and suffocates the 
noblest, brightest, purest elements in human life. 
From such an incubus England, by whatever 
means it did not matter, had shaken herself free. 
She had protested with a rare and splendid prac- 
tical success against hierarchical despotism. 
She had fought and won a battle for the liberatiou 
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of men's souls from vulgar traditions elevated to 
divine dogmas : from habits of spiritual submis- 
sion incompatible with healthy thought and action ; 
from the deep and terrible degradation of a 
responsibility voluntarily abnegated and of con- 
sciences handed over to the management of a 
sacerdotal caste. That at least had been the 
meaning of the Reformation in England, if it had 
meant anything. That was the motive and 
design of the Reformed Church, if it had had any 
purpose at all. Emancipation of Christianity 
from tradition and ecclesiarchy, and restoring it 
to its first basis on the free interpretation of 
a Revealed Word, had been in Haverholme's view 
the intended aim and the actual result of the 
Reformation in England. And he loved her 
Church be<:ause he saw embodied in her creeds, 
expressed in her liturgy, symbolised in her wor- 
ship, enacted in the civil laws by which she had 
been established in relations with the State, this 
great truth i 
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When, therefore, men who had taken vows to 
the Church, and entered into a contract with the 
State to preserve the spirit and doctrines of the 
Church as by law established, were to be found 
bringing back to life the effete superstitions, in- 
sidiously and gradually inculcating those very doc- 
trines of sacerdotal and of ecclesiastical authority 
and inspiration which had been so carefully ex- 
cluded from her rubric and formulae; when they 
were to be seen openly breaking the law they 
had sworn to obey, and some of them, like -Mr. 
M'makkoekos and Mr. Dens, posing as martyrs 
in the cause of a religion which consisted in de- 
fying law and ignoring Gospel, our baronet was 
seized with a violent, though a natural, indig- 
nation. 

To find some confirmation of Willesden's asser- 
tion among politicians, who are not, as a rule, 
deemed to be hopeful subjects of grace, was not 
perhaps surprising ; but how to vindicate Mr. Den« 
and Mr. M'makkoekos, or Mr. Mundy Naughticus, 
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from Willesden's libel was a puzzle beyond the 
reach of our baronet's straightforward intelligence. 

It was while he was revolving this, among the 
other puzzles of a day in which the public con- 
science seemed to have gone so lamentably awry, 
that he received an invitation from the Cardinal 
to an evening gathering at his house. The Car- 
dinal was not a man to take offence at a plain- 
speaking person, still reckoned by English usage 
in the category of '* young." It was a part of the 
ecclesiatic's marvellous power in English society 
that he moved in it as if he never saw or knew of 
anything unpleasant.- Haverholme could not resist 
the invitation, the less that the Archbishop had 
spiced it with an intimation that he expected to 
bring together two redoubtable champions of the 
Anglican and Roman Church, and to have a very 
interesting discussion. 

There is no need to describe an evening at the 
Cardinal's, where the most intelligent and aristo- 
cratic of the Roman Catholic connection mingle 
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with the most spiritueh of their ecclesiastics, and 
the most genial and cultured of Protestants. 
Haverholme was delighted. The usual reserve of 
Ivnglish society was here delicately refined down 
to an easy intercouse, and the Cardinal, with his 
gentle and insinuating manner, managed to con- 
vey that most delightful of flatteries, the sense 
that he was flattered by the presence of each 
guest. 

It was soon understood in the company that 
tl^e Canon, whom Haverholme had heard at St. 
Paurs, was to have a conversation on Ritualism 
with one of the most renowned of the polemical 
clergy of the Roman Church in England. 

Still young, a man of extraordinary intellect and 
high attainments, the Monsignor, who was the 
HDU of an Knglish tradesman at St. Leonards, had 
lUready attained to a distinguished position in 
the most world-wide of Christian Churches. His 
sermons — conceived by an astute mind thoroughly 
en rapport with all the intellectual sympathies and 
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religious feelings of his countrymen, but also in 
perfect accord with the ideas, habits, and prin- 
ciples of foreign Ultramontanism, — were wonder- 
fully successful in winning over to his Church 
persons of culture or of sentiment. He was chiefly 
triumphant in persuading what may fairly be 
termed the Roman Catholics of the Church of 
England that to believe what they professed and 
to remain in that Church was a gross incon- 
sistency. It was this which rendered the Mon- 
signor a bete-noir to the English Canon. For the 
idea of the Romanists in the Anglican Church 
resembles that of the frog in the fable. They 
affect to be able to swell to, if not exceed, the 
proportions of the larger body they envy. 

The Monsignor had come prepared to dis- 
cuss with the Canon a very curious question. 
Was it true that in the Church of England, 
originating and established in the manner above 
indicated, clergymen were to be found who, 
having given their souls ana bodies to her work, 
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and solemnly undertaken to believe and to teach 
her doctrines, to respect her ecclesiastical forms, 
and to observe the conditions on which her rela- 
tions to the State were fixed, were intentionally, 
or in effect, breaking through the bounds they had 
consented to set themselves, and endeavouring to 
bring back the Church to the very creeds, formula, 
and ritual our ancestors had so effectively dis- 
carded ? 

" May I ask, Monsignor," said Haverholme, 
*' whether this is what you charge against the 
Canon and his friends ? " 

** I do," replied the Monsignor. " I do not say 
that the Canon, and Dr. Ducey, and Mr. Dens 
are intentionally moving to.wards the see of Rome. 
But if we look, not to intentions, but to facts, then 
I am obliged to declare that, beyond doubt, they are 
unintentionally, but not the less assuredly, disse- 
nfiinating several doctrines of the Roman Church." 

The English Canon shook himself, and looked 
at the Roman priest. 
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"I am glad," he said, icily, "that the private 
intercourse you have had with some of us has 
convinced you that we are not * inteniionally * 
moving towards Rome. But you will permit me 
to say that you do an injustice to our intelligence 
when you say that we are Uinintentionally^ doing it. 
You will admit, I suppose, that Dr. Ducey and I 
know what we are talking about ; and that he, 
one of the ablest and acutest divines of our school, 
is so profoundly intimate with the theology of the 
Roman and Anglican Churches that he could hardly 
make a mistake about the drift of the movement 
of which he is so distinguished a leader ? " 

" I will admit that with pleasure, if you desire 
it, Mr. Canon," replied the astute Monsignor, 
politely, but giving his shoulder just the slightest 
shrug, " difficult as it may be to reconcile that 
circumstance with the concession I have already 
made in favour of your conscientiousness. A 
controversialist so acute as yourself," added the 
Monsignor, bowing with a studied courtesy. 
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** cannot, however, fail to perceive how awkward 
a dilemma this suggests to single-minded ob- 



seners*** 



The Canon coloured, but took no notice of this 

shaft. 

"Yes," continued the Monsignor, smiling, 
'* whatever you intend, or do not intend, we are 
greatly indebted to the Ritualists for the numbers 
they indoctrinate in Roman ideas and practices, 
and who afterwards find a natural resting-place 
in the Mother Church." 

" What ! " cried the Canon, reddening, " do you 
mean to imply that any of us are guilty of teach- 
ing Roman Catholic doctrine ? " 

*' I do," replied the other, calmly; '' I know it. 
I say our doctrines of the Incarnation, of the Real 
Presence and Transubstantiation, of the need of 
absolution, and of reverence for the Saints, are 
now to you Ritualists household words." 

**God bless me I " cried the Canon, "do you 
suppose I don't know myownphurch ! The doc- 
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trine of the Incarnation we never learned from 
you, though it may be precisely the same as yours. 
It is true, we believe, necessarily, in the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, since if He 
is not really present He cannot be taken and re- 
ceived at all ! But that is not Transubstantiation. 
We believe in absolution thus far — that it may be 
given by the priest when it is sought by individual 
members of the Church; but it is entirely in their 
discretion. We never teach that it is a necessity. 
And as for reverence of the Saints, are there not 
Saints' days specially appointed in the rubric ? 
But the Roman Catholic doctrine implies invo- 
cation, and sometimes addressing directly to them 
prayers we only address to God.'* 

" Oh ! " answered the Monsignor ; " I must in- 
deed be in a fog ! I don't profess to know what 
your own belief is, though I know you are a High 
Churchman. But most assuredly some of your 
school have taught and practised identical doc- 
trines and practices with those of my Church." 
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**A mere fancy, my dear Monsignor, a mere 
fancy. I never countenanced such things." 

" Well, at all events, men you ought to know 
something of have done so. Take this little book 
—the * Vade Mecum * " 

** Oh, I don't know it," interrupted the Canon. 

** No matter," said the Monsignor. ** Palmer — 
you know Palmer? — published it. Here are 
prayers for the protection, of the Saints in the 
very language I have used from my childhood." 

*' Let me look ! " said the Canon. " Oh, yes, I 
see. It is as I expected. These prayers are ngt 
addressed to the Saints, but to God, asking Him to 
hear the Saints on behalf of the petitioner. Very 
diiTerent from praying to the Saints, you know." 

^ Wait a moment," said the Monsignor. ** You 
are evidently unacquainted with the literature of 
your own co-religionists and friends. They have 
been publishing behind your back perhaps, though 
I see one of them does it ^ permissu stipcriorumJ 
You were not one of the superioreSy then ? " 
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" No, sir," replied the Canon, shortly. 

" Well," pursued the Roman, ** it is of no con- 
sequence. Here is a gentleman, • Father of the 
Society of St. Joseph ' — are you not a member ? — 
Ah, yes. — Well, here he quotes : ' It is no impiety 
to say. Holy Mary, pray for us.' Here again is a 
row of * Hail, Marys.' Here, also, is an invocation 
which does not appear to be addressed to God : 
* Mother of the God-man, despise not my petition, 
but, of thy pity, hear, and obtain a favourable answer 
to my prayers.' '* 

" I am not responsible for all the trash that 
emanates from extravagant enthusiasts," said the 
Canon. 

" True ; but you ought to know what the men 
you are working with, and supporting by your 
great name, are doing, sir," replied the Monsignor, 
with some severity. ** Here is another book, pub- 
lished by the * Church Press Company *— do you 
know the Church Press Company, eh? Never 
heard of it, I suppose, eh ? — Well, if you don't 
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choose to answer, look at this : ' Procession and 
Veneration of Relics ' — * Salve Regina * — that's not 
lip-salve, you know, but prayer to the Virgin : 
* Hymns to our Lady and St. Joseph.^ Upon my 
word, this book almost took me in. It could be 
used, with the slightest modification, by our 
Roman Catholic people. See this : ^Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of death: '' 

" I never heard of the book," said the Canon. 

" But you have heard of the society ? " 

•* Yes," replied the Canon, yawning. " It is 
composed of young men, chiefly. One of the rules 
is, never to enter a Roman Catholic church. How 
did you get your information ? " 

" That's tellings," said the Monsignor. " But 
you are a member, are you not ? " 

"Well, yes, I suppose I am ; at least, I was — 
I think," answered the Canon. " But I cannot 
read everything. I am not responsible." 

*• We will drop that subject if it is the least 
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unpleasant to you," said the Monsignor, cour- 
teously. " You said, I think, you did not teach 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, though you 
do teach the Real Presence ? " 

" Precisely," answered the Canon. 

" I don't ask you how you could justify teach- 
ing the one or the other in face of the ' Homi- 
lies,*** said the Monsignor; "but let us go on 
with our inquiry. Here is a verse taken from a 
little book called the * Treasury of Devotion,^ edited 
by a Rev. Mr. Carter, — a friend of yours, I think." 

** I think I may go so far as to say that I have 
reason to believe that I know him," replied the 
Canon, cautiously, beginning to feel that he must 
act strictly on the square, and not commit him- 
self too far. 

"Now, let us see," went on the Roman. "Here 
are three lines, — 

' Wondrous truth, by Christians learned, 
Bread into His flesh is turned, 
Into precious blood the wine.' 
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That looks like Transubstantiation, doesn't 
it?'* 

** Oh ! in all probability due to inadvertence/' 
said the Anglican Churchman, with a faint blush 
on his cheek, which, however, rapidly disappeared. 
** It is certainly indefensible. My good friend 
Carter may never have noticed an expression 
which was probably determined by the necessities 
of rhyme." 

** Determined by the necessities of rhyme, sir ! " 
cried the Monsignor, vehemently. **Is it possible 
that a clergyman of the Church of England, argu- 
ing about a question of vital doctrine, will con- 
descend to such quibbles as that ? Why,, sir, 
do you not know that these words come from the 
* Lauda Siotiy a hymn of our own Church, a hymn 
of the blessed St. Thomas Aquinas, and are an 
exact translation ? See here : 

' Dogma datur, Chrtstianis, 
Quod in carnem transit panis^ 
Et vinum in sanguinem.* 
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Does it mean a different thing when it is taken 
out of our books and printed in yours ? '* 

** Ah ! well, I remember now," said the Canon, 
" Carter has explained it himself. He says: 'The 
word turned may imply various kinds of change, 
such as moral change, a change of condition, not 
necessarily a physical change; and it is here 
intended to, imply a sacramental change.* Now 
that I think of it, I abandon my first position, and 
accept this one of Mr. Carter. But, after all, 
I admit it is a dubious and deplorable expres- 
sion." 

The Monsignor glanced at the Canon for a 
moment with a look half of amusement and half 
of pity, and then he took up another book from 
the bundle that lay on the table. 

** Have you never made yourself responsible for 
any such terms as these ? " he inquired of his 
antagonist. 

** Never ! " answered the Canon. 

" Well, it is very curious, and deeply to be 
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deplored, that a brother of the Holy Trinity — I 
think you are a member of that fraternity ? — 
The Canon nodded. 



>t 



— "Told me," pursued the Monsignor, "that 
you and another member edited this little book, 
*The Priest and the Altar.' I had thought, by 
the way, that there were neither priests nor altars 
in the Churcn of England ? " 

" You have been misinformed," said the Canon. 
"We are gradually eliminating the Puritan leaven, 
and getting back to pure Catholicism — ^which isn't 
Romanism, you know." 

" Very well," said Monsignor. "But, look here, 
here are the very same words used by Mr. Carter 
in this book which you own you had to do with." 

The Canon looked confounded. 

" Here is more of the same sort, Doctor," went 
on Monsignor. " In the same book, * The Priest and 
the Altar 9* you know, occur these words: ' Send 
down Thy Holy Spirit upon this Sacrifice, that He 
may make this bread the Body of Thy Christ.' Sacri- 
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fice, priest, altar — these are gratifying signs of a 
Protestant Church ! Oh, here is another, I had 
almost overlooked : 

* Humbly I adore the hidden Deity y 
Which beneath these symbols art concealed from me.- 

Seeing, tasting, touching, all are here deceived, 
But by hearing only safely His believed J* 

St. Thomas Aquinas to the letter, by all the 
saints ! " 

" Oh ! 'The Priest and the Altar: Why, bless 
you ! " cried the Canon, " that book was edited 
by a vehement anti-Romanist. My own responsi- 
bility for it is most limited. I only revised some 
of the proof-sheets and defrayed the cost of 
publication." 

" You could scarcely have done much more, my 
dear Canon, except write it yourself," said the 
Monsignor, with a sniff. " You pay for printing 
something you call 'indefensible,' and it was a 
book for the use of souls, and yet you deny your 
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responsibility for it I I can understand Jesuitical 
casuistry, having -studied it myself; but I am un- 
able to comprehend your exact moral position. 
Pray, let me call your attention to something 
else. A little book has been published by your 
great leader, Dr. Ducey^ a very able and pro- 
found theologian, to whom we are very grateful, 
who has given us a most distinguished set of 
converts. Here, in his * Paradise of the Soul,' 
read, — 

* Bread His flesh, in truth and spirit, 
And the wine becomes His blood,* 

Transubstantiatory rather, is it not? And ^A 
Committee of Clergymen,* twenty-sixth thousand, 

* Word made flesh, the bread of nature 
By His word to flesh He turns; 
Wine into His blood He changes.* 

Something more than Real Presence, there, my 
dear Doctor/* 

** Not as I understand it," replied the Canon. 
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'* Ah, then you would use words in a non- 
natural sense, would you ? That is very Roman 
Catholic. You are advancing, dear brother. 
Again, look here, just one more morfeau, by a Dr. 
Neale. Do you happen to know him ? ** 

" Know him ! " said the Canon. " A most 
revered man. I loved him, and his memory is 
fragrant as incense.** 

'' So is his Roman Catholicism,'* said the Mon- 
signor.** 

** He died in the English Catholic Church, sir ! " 

** Well, all I can say is what the old woman told 
me in St. Giles about her son's marrying a Pro- 
testant, 'He hadn't might to.* Here is what he 
says, making a distinction between accident and 
substance. 'Substance ' — Transubstantiation — 
eh? 

' Substance is that which makes a thing to be what 
it is. The accidents remain, the substance is changed.' 
You could not express Transubstantiation more 
plainly." 
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"Ohy dear and honoured Dr. M'Neale! A 

perfect Church brick, you know. By the way, 

talking of bricks, can you tell me why the Greeks 

called a perfect man rcT/Mtyuvo? — foursquare— and 

the Romans rotundus—totus teres aiquc rotundus — 
round and smooth, as a tower? And we call such 

an one a 'brick/ which, you will observe, is 

oblongJ 



9f 



The Monsignor thought a minute. 

** Well," he said. " The Greeks loved symme- 
try, hence they took the most perfect ideal of 
proportion, an exactly square figure. The robust 
Roman loved strength and solidity, of which a 
tower gave him the best ideal ; besides, being of 
martial nature, he admired a tower. We are a 
practical nation, and like what is the most useful, 
and a brick is the shape best adapted to safe and 
economic architecture." 

The Canon shrugged his shoulders. 

** You may be right," he said. 

" Aha ! " cried the Monsignor, laughing, *' you 
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want to divert me from my point ? • What do you 
say for your friend M'Neale ? Permit me to say 
that if he is a perfect Church brick he is a brick 
in the wrong Church." 

" Why, surely, you won't press that ? You know 
Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus,*' replied the 
Canon. 

" Ay ! " retorted the Monsignor, with some 
warmth. "But, remember. Homer was a heathen, 
and felt no responsibility for doctrines on which 
hung the fate of immortal souls. I tell you, sir, if 
Homer nodded now and then. Dr. M'Neale and 
you ought not to be caught nodding over ques- 
tions of theology." 

" You be a excommunicated !" cried 

the Canon, in great wrath. '* I have stood this 
sort of thing long enough. We will have no 
more of it." 

** As you please, Doctor," said his reverence, 
bowing profoundly. " May I give you a kindly 
word of caution ? Do not again deny publicly 
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that Roman Catholic doctrines are being unin- 
tentionally taught in the Church of England; 
or else admit that they are taught intentionally. 
It is natural to err. But remember 

though truth and falsehood be 



Near twins^ yet truth a little older is.*' 
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XIX. 

THE GOD JINGO. 

Sir Richard Haverholme began to despair of 

his time. As he turned from politics to religion, 

and from one form of religion to another, and 

from both to society, and from society to its new 

boasted school of prophecy the press, a spirit of 
insincerity and falseness seemed to pervade them 

all. Beneath, there may have been some palimp- 
sest underscore of good principle, but what were 
the chemicals, and where was the chemist, to 
bring up the hidden characters into legible 
brightness? 

Like magic, a change had come over opinion in 
England. Scotland and Ireland retained their 
$elf-possession, but in the southern kingdom a 
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spirit had broken loose, especially in the metro- 
polisy which overpowered generosity, humanity, 
dignity, and the national self-reliance. A new 
religion had taken the place of the old, and 
threatened to sweep away Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism, Judaism, and Positivism. 

In fact, all other worship had, by half the 
nation, been discarded in favour of the worship of 
THE GOD JINGO. 

As the old anthropomorphic divinities embodied 
ideas current in humanity, so Jingo was the 
embodiment of the floating spirit of the day in 
the British nation. I say in the British nation, 
for there he chiefly found favour and worship; 
although in France, among wild Liberals and 
with opportunist Radicals, there were not a few 
who professed to bow down to him. 

Jingo was a divinity to swear by, and by him 
swore his devotees. The oath ** By Jingo " was 
to be heard alike in the palaces of nobility and 
of gin, in Mayfair drawing-rooms, in Pall Mall 
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and Piccadilly clubs, on the stands of race- 
courses, in the lowest music-halls, and most 
loudly on the London Stock Exchange. Wherever 
snobbishness and vulgarity, and tradesmanliness 
and speculation, and fraud and greed were most 
conspicuous, there especially would you find the 
men who swore " By Jingo." On the other hand 
the correct and polished members of the Snarlton 
Club swore " By Jingo." It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should be registered and 
copyrighted for their exclusive use, but a reference 
to Sir Drumhead Lupus, who had sat on the 
Copyright Commission, convinced them that this 
could not be accomplished without a change in 
the law. 

The worship of Jingo was not a caste worship. 
His devotees were of all ranks and classes. 
They were dukes, they were marquises, they were 
earls, they were barons, — like Lord Strathnoddie, 
and belted knights — like Sir Drumhead Lupus, 
and knights of the shire — like Mr. Banbury; it 
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was hinted that princes were among them, as 
there certainly were chimney-sweepers. They 
worshipped Jingo with heart and voice as the 
one true god. Songs were written in praise of 
him, and forwarded, like the hymn of Habakkuk, 
to the chief singers, where they met with an 
official reception. Crowds gathered at City fanes 
to honour him with loud acclaim. The Lord 
Mayor acted as high priest, and grave and sober 
merchants, some of them Members of Parliament, 
mingling with Stock Exchange gamblers and 
warehouse clerks, danced to him like priests of 
Baal and gnashed their teeth at his enemies. 
Israelites abandoned the golden calf and ran to 
worship him. Before him Gog and Magog paled 
their ineffectual splendours. He was the toast of 
City liveries, and to his glory libations of gene- 
rous wine were nightly poured out on altar-tables, 
at the expense of foundations which had been left 
to " pious uses/* 
Who was Jingo? 
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He came from the East. Those who had seen 
him said that he was a monster, mighty and ter- 
rible, with wings as the winds, a form like a 
sphinx, and a mould that was Caucasian. His 
face was of brass that shone fiercely, and his eyes 
were full of fire, and his nose was as the nose of 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews, and his mouth was 
full of filth, which he spat at his enemies round 
about. And he stood upon his hind legs. And 
in his hand there was a bludgeon, wherewith 
he brake the heads of his enemies. A frightful 
monster called the Daily Bellowgraff went before 
him — howling. 

There were those who averred that Jingo was 
only the spirit of a barbarous Asiatib despotism 
transmigrated from a political body in the East 
to a political body in the West, and adapting 
itself cunningly to the circumstances of a free 
people. Undoubtedly, had he disclosed his real 
character he would have had but a poor recep- 
tion. But he was a deity who, like Jupiter, 
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condescended to trick both men and women. His 
originally brutal and bloody nature was veiled 
under constitutional forms and Christian ideas. 
He was indeed held up to praise as a god of 
Christian charity — a charity so broad and deep 
that it took murderers and violators to its bosom, 
and wept over the sorrows that came out of their 
crimes. Lords and ladies noted for their Chris- 
tian benevolence laid down thousands to prove 
what a gentle and beneficent deity was he they 
worshipped, and patriotic editors, losing all self- 
control, penned elegiacs to his praise in tears 
and snivel. 

Jingo's success was owing to an influence which 
helps alike tradesmen and deities in a tuft-hunting 
community like that of Great Britain. He was 
presented to the public *' under distinguished 
patronage." Moreover, he was described as the 
guardian deity of the national honour ; an honour 
which, up to that day,' had been thought by 
sturdy Uritons, from Admiral Seymour to Charley 
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Napier, to be safe in the hands of her brave sons, 
trusting to the Most High God. . Jingo was also 
represented as the tutelary genius of our Imperial 
glory. This was a most novel thing to Britions. 
Of honour and Imperial glory the Englishman 
thinks much, and has hitherto — as became an 
assured dignity — said little, considering them 
matters so serious and sacred as to need no brag 
or buncombe to commend them, seeing how 
wondrous well they had hitherto held their own 
in this world, and yet had hope of continuing to 
do, under the blessing of God. 

Like Beelzebub, Jingo was a god of flies. The 
smallest ideas were sufiicient to ballast the minds 
that engaged in his worship. The silliest follies 
were serious when you had once given over your 
body and soul to Jingo. He was popular because 
he embodied the idea expressed in a not in- 
frequent and very characteristic English toast, 
" Our Noble Selves J* Sounded by an honest 
criticism, the religion of Jingo seemed to be a 
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religion of selfishness, of ambition, of braggadocio, 
of cruelty, of hypocrisy and lies. But it was part 
of the art with which his cultus was introduced to 
a public so eminently pious and respectable as 
that of Britain to call him "The Gentlemanly 
Spirit," *'The Chivalrous Spirit," "The Spirit of 
Honour," "The Patriotic Spirit," "The Truly 
. Loyal Spirit " — and other names as accurate — and 
as imposing. Crowds ran to write themselves 
down as gentlemen, men of honour, patriots, and 
truly loyal persons by bowing down to Jingo. On 
the other hand, to deny Jingo was to run the 
risk of being charged with faction or sedition, and 
of having your head broken as an atheist or a 
republican.- 

Jingo- worship was ingeniously commingled by 
his clever hierarchs, apostles, dervishes, scribes, or 
what not, with current ideas of religion. His 
devotees thought that in worshipping him they 
were adoring the Head of the Christian Church 
and promoting peace on earth and goodwill to- 
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w$irds men. They were led to believe that Jingo- 
worship and righteousness went together. So 
that eyen bishops and clergymen, though very, 
very few of them, were found among his disciples. 
Perhaps the most strange fact about this 
divinity was the unanimous worship which he 
received from tlie Jews, on the one hand, and the 
Jesuits, on the other. As neither of these astute 
persuasions adopts a line of action or a religious 
policy without consideration, it must be taken for 
granted that each of them saw in the worship of 
Jingo the possibility of some political or financial 
advantage. Many persons of a severe ProtestaAt 
principle and some morality were repelled from 
his worship, and naturally suspicious of it, when 
they found it supported by parties of that character, 
looking upon this fact as rather an argument in 
favour of the other side. But as Jingo and 
Contango, and Jingo and Papal Infallibility were 

* 

firmly knit together, and gloriously in the ascend- 
. ant, the doubts of the vain and frivolous persons 
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to whom we have alluded were of little conse- 
quence. 

The effect of the worship of Jingo on society 
and individuals was incredible. Quiet Christian 
people became war-fiends. Signs of demoniacal 
possession began to be exhibited by the mildest 
members of certain Houses. Steady - paced 
Liberals burst out in prophecy, of a doubtfully 
divine character, against the Muscovite and all 
his works. The mere mention of the Czar to 
a Jingoite was like holding a red rag to a bull. 
Gentle and peaceably inclined persons who ab- 
horred vivisection became bloodthirsty fanatics, 

and mild evangelicals took to testing explosive 
> 
balls on their lawns. 

It was a peculiarity of the Jingo religion to 

worship success for its own sake, and without 

regard to the manner in which it was attained. 

It would begin with one theory, and end with the 

opposite. It would profess one aim while seeking 
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another. It preferred to win its ends rather by 
force and bluster than by right and a tactical 
assertion of it. Its worship was conducted amid 
the blare of trumpets, the neighing of horses, the ' 
roar and whistle of engines, the waving of flags 
and the display of audacious splendours, rather 
than by the dignified calmness and simplicity of 
a righteous cause and a self-conscious force* 
Moreover; to begin by swearing one thing and to 
finish by doing another was the test of a thorough- 
paced Jingo devotee. 

Jingo was called a god of Policy. To his dis- 
ciples were recommended the study of Machiavel. 
Like Pythagoras, his worship was esoteric and 
exoteric. The esoterics worked in secret, and 
the exoterics shouted and prayed in public. The 
manner of working was as profound a mystery 
as the African or American Mystery. Man. It 
was the craft of the esoterics to make the people 
believe that they ought not to know too much. 
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It was their duty to bring in their offerings, and 
exhibit their devotion, and cultivate their piety, 
and to allow the Archpriest and his colleagues 
to determine, and to do what they pleased. As 
Rome had a secret name, which its rulers would 
never reveal to the common people, lest the 
discovery of that name to their enemies should 
lead them to the calling forth by enchantments 
of the penates and patronal gods, so the free 
people of Britain were tricked into the belief 
that to discover the secrets of Jingo would be 
fatal to the commonwealth. And behind and 
over Jingo the priests spread a royal umbrella, 
as is done in Dahomey over a fetish, in order to 
give the god the additional awfulness of the 
royal grandeur. 

Many were the prayers, hymns, odes, dedicated 
to Jingo. Of these one may suffice, of charac- 
teristic literary and poetic excellence : 
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ODE TO JINGO. 

I. 

O great divinity 

Of brag and buncombe I We 

Wassail and worship thee^ 

Imperial Jingo ! 
All hail, great deity I 
WeHl ever drink to thee — 
{When we can get it free) 

In lush or stingo I 

II. 

Alsopp and H anbury — ' 
True men and fit — shall be 
Our purveyors, and we 

To Coombe will cling, 0* ! 
WeHl have no Liberal tips. 
Bass's disloyal flips 
Never shall wet our lips^ 

Never ! by Jingo ! 
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III. 

By thy great name we swear ^ 
India shall be our care, 
And the Imperial hear- 
ts * snout we will ring, o' ! 
If he assail our right 
We'll let him see our might : 
We'll show him how to fight, 
We will, by Jingo ! 



IV. 

WeWe not pugnacious ; 
But, O by gracious ! 
If his audacious 

Paw he should fling o'- 
* Ver the great Bosphorus, 
— Sulphur and phosphorus I — 
Whatever the cost for us 

Britons {by Jingo !) 
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V. 

No Sclav monopoly 
In Adrian-opoli ! 
No C^stdn-iindpdli 

Writ in Sclav lingo ! 
Rather, we'll polish him 
Off I We'll abolish him ! 
Yea, we'll demolish him ! 

By the Great Jingo ! 



VI. 

We've Jews who bills can shave, 
We mighty galleons have, 
Thousands of sailors brave 

To fight we'll bring, 0' 
Britain shall show again 
How she can stand the strain ; 
Britain shall ride the main 

Once more, by Jingo ! 
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VII. 

Service we pledge to thee, 
Ruthless divinity, 
God of audacity, 

In Hanbury's stingo ! 
Hail to thy ministry ! 
Hail to the glorious three 1 
Heady y Saltimbury, 

A nd Lord Benjingo ! 
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XX. 



LORD STRAITHNODDIE. 



The apotheosis of Jingo might now be said to 
be complete. He had become the first favourite 
in the British theogony. 

The circular of Lord de Saltimbury, criticising 
in nervous and arbitrary language the terms of 
the Russo-Turkish treaty, had been received with 
a chorus of applause. Europe professed to be 
delighted with the audacity of a Government 
which was ready to take it on its own shoulders 
to vindicate public law, to maintain the sanctity 
of treaties, and to beard the Colossus of the 
East. England was once more the leader of 
Europe. 

Once more was an independent Turkey to rule 
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in Europe and in Asia, the guardian of European 
interests of the gate of India, &c., as expressed 
in the nervous language of Lord Blansidon, 
one of Jingo's warmest devotees. Britain was 
to resume among nations the position she had 
lost under a Liberal Administration. There would 
be no further laughing into the very mane of the 
British lion ! No one would now think of asking, 

/$ our new civilisation a dream ? 
Or is the Caucasian played out ? 

when Lord Ben jingo was riding upon the clouds 
in a triumphal car, with a cherubic convoy of peers 
and members of Parliament, Sir Drumhead Lupus 
and Mr. Mid-Lincoln acting as footmen, and a 
curious attendant flight of Hebrew, Ultramontane, 
and Positivist publicists fluttering their paper 
wings and screeching their raven-voiced praises 
in polyglottish discord. 

The views which were current will some day 
become the subject of the wondei- and the sarcasm 
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of the historian. In the flush of enthusiasm 
multitudes ran through the streets and gathered 
beneath the windows of Lord Benjingo. A Lord 
of the Bedchamber harangued them from the top 
of a beer barrel, and told them that the Prime 
Minister was grateful for their loyal and patriotic 
conduct. The Chimes had again changed its tune. 
Lord Benjingo, who had at one time dwindled in 
their regard to a mountebank, was now a states- 
man. Mr. Goodrock, who had been a noble and 
unselfish prophet, had become in their eyes a 
mischievous and discontented agitator. 

Prime among the forms that came to the front, 
and rode upon the storm, was that much-abused 
martyr and hero, my Lord Straithnoddie. 

A writer who was commanded to construct a 
biography out of Lord Straithnoddie would be set 
a task as hard as that of the Israelites when they 
were ordered to make bricks without straw. 

The first notable incident in the life of the 
noble lord was his birth. The second was his 
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succession to a peerage on the death of his father. 
The third would have been his death, had it not 
been for the accident of an Eastern question. 
When that appeared in the horizon, travelling with 
the sun, Lord Straithnoddie, who wore a smoked 
eye-glass and was on the look-out, saw his 
opportunity. 

The hour had come when Britain needed a 
heroic son. In the opinion of Lord Straith- 
noddie he was that son. The British public 
was going into lunacy, leaving him, Straithnoddie, 
alone with his own lucidity. Not liking thus to 
be left by himself, an embarrassing position for a 
man of sensitive shyness, he protested. 

Sir Thomas Browne has said : " We are often 
constrained to stand alone against the strength of 
opinion^ and to meet the Goliah and giant of autko- 
rity with contemptible pebbles and feeble arguments 
drawn from the scrip and slender stock of ourselves.'* 
This was precisely Lord Straithnoddie's position. 
And what with the' strength of public opinion^ 
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and the Goliah force and authority of Mr. Good- 
rock, the noble lord, with a pebble in his eye, 
which he did not throw at anybody, but uSed to 
assist his vision in gazing for cobwebs in the 
roof of the House of Lords, made a poor and 
ineffectual figure of it. 

In those days, I regret to write it, he was a 
subject of universal derision. There was what 
the French call a brouhaha when the noble lord, 
followed by a tail of threadbare satellites, marched 
about the streets looking for some Minister ta 
interview. The Chimes^ in those days of its 
righteous affectation, was peculiarly cruel on poor 
Lord Straithnoddic and his group of adventurers. 
But his revenge came. Lord Straithnoddic had 
faith — faith in the great Jingo, faith in a British 
public. And his faith met with its reward. He 
lived to see The Chimes writing up the cause 
which, when he was its solitary prophet, it had 
attacked with its most pitiless scorn. He lived 
to read in those columns, where ^he had been 

'5 
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abused for an idiot, the very arguments which he 
had employed, and to see the very policy on 
which he had insisted sustained in its leaders 
by every ingenuity of logic and style. What 
an infinite pleasure to a peer, with no other 
<listinclion, to see The Chimes, which had cha- 
racterised his ideas and . arguments as drivel, 
afterwards reproducing and selling the same 
<A threepence a sheet ! 
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XXI. 

INDO-GOTHICISM. 

Haverholme had, in his recent experiences, 

obtained painful proof that individuals of lofty 

professions were fallible. There was now an 

opportunity of testing the standard of the public 

conscience. 

One afternoon society was electrified. Jingo 

was Jove^ and 

diespiter^ 

I gut corusco imbila dividens 

Plerwnque per ptirum tonantes 

Egit equos volucremque currum. 

Out of the clear sky rolled a peal of thunder. Her 
Majesty the Empress of India was announced to 
have ordered a contingent of Sepoy troops into 
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Europe, to protect the interests of Great Britain. 
Parliament, though sitting, was not informed, nor 
was it consulted. Provision being made for the 
year's expenditure, not a word, not a figure, in- 
dicated in the Chancellor's budget the coming 
demand. Parliament providing an army of fixed 
numbers to serve out of India, not a syllable of 
warning was afforded that more troops would swell 
that army, in spite of>the traditional and constitu- 
tional jealousy on this question. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, interrogated, coolly replied, with 
the benign indifference of a man who is above 
criticism, that it was not " necessary *' or *' usual** 
to communicate such a proceeding to Parliament ; 
it was only a transfer of troops from one part of 
Her Majesty's dominions to another. Behind 
him sat a Constitutional party — fugleman extra- 
ordinary Admiral Hollowstone, — yelling appro- 
batory choruses, learned in the saturnalia of J ingo» 
A fanfare of trumpets sounded forth from 
Printing House Square and Peterborough Court 
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and Northumberland Street. On Lord Benjingo 
had descended the mantles of Machiavel, of Met- 
ternich, of Talleyrand, and of — Chauvin. 

Haverholme met Sir Drumhead Lupus in the 
, lobby. Sir Drumhead, the Ministerial Mercury 
in the House of Commons, was a knight. His 
dignity was official. 

*' Will you tell me," inquired the baronet, 
„ **what all this is about? What are we going 
to war for ? " 

'* We are not going to war," replied the knight. 
*^ Russia will give inJ^' 

'* Glad to hear so from such an authoritative 
source. Then why are we spending so much 
money, and making such a theatrical demon- 
stration ? " 

** It is because of that demonstration that she 
will yield," said Sir Drumhead. 

*' Well, what are we going to get out of Russia 
that she has not offered to give us ? " inquired the 
baronet, who knew that Sir Drumhead could 
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express the exact views of the Government polic}- 
which were held by those who were loudest in 
praise of it. 

** Russia will have to submit the Treaty of San 
Stefano to the Congress in every article, without 
any reserve, for full and unrestrained discussion.*' 

*' Good," said the baronet. 

"She will have to withdraw from Constan- 
tinople/* 

*' Good again," cried the baronet. 

" She will have to give up the strip of Bess- 
arabia/' pursued the knight. 

" Yes/* 

-^" She will have to retire north of the Danube, 
and leave Turkey to rule autonomous- provinces 
on the south and west/' 

" Anything more ? " inquired the baronet. ^ 

** She must give up any idea of a free Bos- 
phorus, and restore Batoum and Bayazid, and 
release Turkey from the war indemnity ; and even 
then I am not certain that there are not some 
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high statesmen who think that we ought to 
occupy a strong post in the iEgean, if we do 
not go to war to break down the Russian power 
for the next half century/' 

"All this, then, is the Government policy ? " 

" It is," replied the knight. 

" And all this can only be gained by a terrible 
and a tremendous war." 

" Well," said Sir Drumhead, *' if Russia does 
not yield, I see no other way. We must protect 
the gate to India. We must humiliate and check 
her, or we are lost. That is our policy." 

*' May you succeed ! " said Hgverholme, gravely. 
*' Count Screwfalloff still continues to negotiate, 
I suppose ? " 

" Oh, yes. But, you see, our people are bent 
on nothing but a complete knuckle-down. This 
is a magnificent move of Benjingo's with the 
Indian troops." 

** It is an outrage on our Christianity and our 
civilisation," said Haverholme, with a tinge of 
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anger in his face. ** We are the protectors of 
these natives. They have not those privileges 
of free and independent relationship which are 
enjoyed by our other Imperial communities. 
They have nothing to say to the policy which 
we, their conquerors and governors, order them 
to maintain with their blood. Their interest is 
not direct — it is unreal and remote. It is the 
British Empire, and not Indian good, that you 
are asking them to fight for. And there is no 
intelligent principle in their assistance. Since 
savages were subsidised to fight against our 
brethren in revolt iii North America, no Minister 
lias ever performed an act so dastardly as that 
of Lord Benjingo's Cabinet in this case. We are 
the trustees for this people — their guardians. 
What greater outrage on a lofty chivalry could 
have been committed than for a knight to have 
abused his privilege and influence with his young 
ward, by getting him to fight his guardian's private 
quarrels ? " 
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*' These are fine sentiments, but you forget, 
India is part of the British Empire. They share 
our glory and our protection. Why should they 
not fight our battles — fight to preserve the empire 
which blesses them ? '* 

" Because the two positions are wholly irre- 
concilable. You cannot defend your empire by 
a subject race made warlike on your behalf, and 
expect them very long to remain submissive. Be 
assured, they will soon learn their power. If 
they were willing to accept the situation, it would 
be the very worst indication of their character 
and quality — a proof of their worthlessness. But 
if they should prove to be unwilling to accept the 
situation, what then ? Their present position is 
perfectly comprehensible, and not to be im- 
peached. They may justly be called on to de- 
fend good government so long as we secure 
it to thern. In addition you now ask them to 
defend interests in which you can never persuade 
them that they are really concerned.*' 
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" But they are concerned," cried Sir Drum- 
head Lupus. '* In defending Constantinople 
from the Russians we are really defending the 
key to the Indian Empire." 

" Stuff! " said Haverholme. 

And there can be no doubt that he had exactly 
described the fustian of Jingoism by that scornful 
monosyllable. Never in the history of a great 
countr>' has the intelligence and common-sense 
of its people been more abused than by the 
arguments by which the votaries of Jingo 
defended the principles of his worship. 

But, at all events, Sir Drumhead Lupus had 
briefly summarised the Government programme. 
To epitomise it in three words it was, humilia- 
Hon of Russia. 

In faith of this programme, Benjingo and 
De Saltimbury received a carte-blanche from the 
British nation to go ahead. Six millions, Ex- 
chequer Bonds, Supplementary Estimates, Indian 
troops, an enormous expenditure made in feverish 
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haste to put the army and navy on a war footing; 
purchases of horses, tents, preserved meats, tor- 
pedo boats, huts, sandbags, railwa}s, ironclads, 
biscuits, steam -transports, everything that the 
foresight of officials dipping their hands into an 
exhaustless purse and the cunning of jobbers 
taking advantage of a time of frenzy could sug- 
gest, was purchased at prodigious cost. 

All this was watched by the Jingoites with a 
gay and ferocious delight. The so-called Chris- 
tian policy had been beaten, squeezed out. At 
length had a man been found able to catch the 
true spirit of his countrymen, and to embody for 
them that spirit in fitting action ! Wild with 
frenzy they ran together, saying, The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of meiu The miracu- 
lous Premier had worked a new wonder. He had 
made the halting old British lion to stand up and 
dance on his hind legs. And they called Benjingo 
Jupiter, and De Saltimbur}- Mercury, and- declared 
themselves ready to sacrifice to them if necessar}-. 
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There is no evidence, however, that either of these 
apostles of Jingo rent his clothes or ran among 
the multitude to stay their profane adulation. 

At length everything was ready. The nation, 
having rolled up its shirt sleeves, stood facing the 
Russian, singing, — 

*' We're not pugnacious, 
Bui, by graciowi, 
If his audacioi^y.S'C,'* 

At the spectacle of this great, novel, and 
patriotic attitude Europe shouted its applause. 
And then there was a hush. 



? 
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XXII. 

COUNT SCREWFALLOFF's OATH. 

One gentleman had watched all this hustle and 
bustle with the coolness of a scientific diplomatist 
and the astute intelligence of a man of the world. 
He had, in addition to his own practised and keen 
intellect, the advantage of being aided by a very 
able staff with an endless capacity for intrigue. 
Thus he could read the surface of English society 
for himself : if he desired to know its innermost 
secrets, they were at his disposal. With his fine 
thoughtful face and his chivalrous and dignified 
manner, he at once won and fascinated those with 
whom he came into intercourse. When you 
imagined he was wholly engaged in trying to 
please you, he was, in truth, taking your measure 
with marvellous sharpness and accuracy, and when 
you went away from him, he passed on you a 
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favourable or an unfavourable judgment with the 
certainty of a logical induction. Thus he had 
measured Lord Ben jingo and Lord de Saltimbury. 
He saw through the imposing conceit of the one 
and the ambitious, but truly loyal, egotism of the 
other. And he quietly resolved that they, in spite 
of all their braggadocio, should, with their own 
hands, write off the slur thrown upon the dignity 
of Russia by the proceedings of England, and, in 
effect, eat their own high words in the face of 
liurope. He would save the kernel, for which his 
master cared, and leave to Benjingo the husks, 
which were ornamental and showy, but of the most 
superficial value. 

" Jingo," said he to himself, " may continue to 
be a popular British fetish, for all I care, and al 
the better if he does ; the Britons will believe in 
him and be delighted with themselves. But, by 
Jingo himself, he shall yet be scowled and scouted 
and spit at in all the rest of Europe, or my name 
is not Screwfalloff," 
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XXIII, 

N 

THE RESULT OF COUNT SCREWFALLOFF'S OATH. 

Count Screwfalloff succeeded. After infinite 
work and trouble he one evening stepped out 
of Sir Gilbert Scott's Foreign Office, after having 
shaken Lord de Saltimbury warmly by the hand. 

" My dear Marquis," he said, " Au revoir ! We 
shall meet at the Congress. The game stands at 
ten points ! " 

In his pocket he carried a document signed by 
the great English Minister and himself. The 
Congress was to meet in ten days, and Great 
Britain was to go into it bound hand and foot 
to ten points. 

The next day announcements appeared in all 
the journals. Paeans of laudation in every style 
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and tone> from the mild music of The Chimes to 
the Hebraio-barbaric fanfaronnade of the Daily 
Bellowgraffy and from the church-like tones of the 
Parish Steeple to the cymbaline clatter of the 
Turhophile Gazette, Russia had submitted. Great 
Britain now occupied a pinnacle such as she had 
never attained since the days of the younger 
Pitt. Jingo be praised ! And Lord Benjingo be 
honoured and acclaimed! A telephonic rapture 
was conveyed to every quarter of the world. It 
is not too much to say that, on that and the next 
day the apotheosis of Jingo reached its climax of 
glorified perfection. 
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XXIV. 



A SCARE. 



We say the next day. For, twenty-four hours 
later, the enthusiasm received a slight check. An 
afternoon journal, of an old-fashioned and excep- 
tional respectability, gravely stated that an agree- 
ment had been signed by Lord de Saltimbury and 
Count Screwfalloff, containing the terms upon 
which Russia had consented to accept an invita- 
tion to the Congress, which was to be couched in 
the same phrases as those addressed to other 
Powers, and to lay down as a condition a free 
discussion of all the terms of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. This last condition was the one that 
had given and was giving the intensest lustre to 
the Benjingo policy. '^Russia has knocked under V^ 

16 
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was the universal cry. To vvin that triumph 
every loyal Englishman ought to have felt that 
the sacrifice of eight millions was a flea-bite. 

But the Nightly Orb threw upon this burning 
victory a dampening dash of fact. It asserted, 
t!iat, instead of carrying out in letter and spirit 
the terms they were alleged to have wrung from 
Russia, the Cabinet had themselves made an 
arrangement which practically prevented them, in 
honour and in national faith, from raising any 
hostile discussion on a number of points contained 
in the celebrated treaty. It was furthermore 
asserted that ten particular heads of policy had 
been settled as between the two countries. 

The lobbies of both Houses were crowded with 
excited members. Sir Drumhead Lupus and a 
number of other Turkophiles were discussing the 
matter in the smoking-room. 

** It cannot be true,** said Mr. Banbury, slap- 
ing one hand on the other.. 
. Mr. Banbury had come in fresh from an un- 
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contested election. He was a gentleman who had 
the enviable characteristic of perpetual youth. 
It was stated that he stood next in size to the 
** Woolwich Infant." To win a personal gratifi- 
cation he lost his party a seat at Cramworth, an 
error' a Whip never forgives. Cramworth was a 
comfortable little borough, having the preposter- 
ously extravagant right to return two members to 
the Lower House, and it had, before Mr. Banbury's 
time, distinguished itself by sending to represent 
it men not unknown in Parliamentary annals. Mr. 
Banbury had for some years consented to place at 
its disposal his classic attainments and sweetly 
gentle eloquence. But all this time Mr. Banbury 
was doing Cramworth an injustice, or else playing 
a false part. He must have loathed Cramworth. 
They were a low lot, who might be good enough 
for Sir Robert the brilliant and bold, but to the 
high-minded Banbury they would seem to have 
been but an effete and even stupid crew. It 
happened that when he retired, the magic of his 
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influence went with him, or else the electors 
thought they had had enough of men of his sort. 
A Tory and a Jingo like himself, but of course of 
inferior quality, was put up and decisively knocked 
down. A Liberal won the seat. Mr. Banbury 
had the alternative of remaining quiet and saving 
his dignity, or of abandoning his dignity arid 
having his say. He preferred the latter. He let 
the world into a secret, which the world might, 
with its usual politeness, have left unexpressed, 
had he not chosen to put it in words. In his, 
Mr. Banbury's, opinion — and no one could have 
had a more personal knowledge and experience on 
the matter than he — the constituency of Cram- 
worth was of such a character that, in certain 
circumstances, it would elect a donkey ! Every one 
was charmed with Mr. Banbury's naivete. There 
can be no reasonable doubt, that in any Bill for a 
re-distribution which may come up in his time, 
Mr. Banbury will take care that a constituency so 
valuable to the Tories shall never be disfranchised. 
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But all this time the honourable member has 
been standing before us in the act of slapping 
his hands. 

" It cannot be true," he said. " Eh, Lupus? " 

Sir Drumhead Lupus gazed through his spec- 
tacles up several feet into the face of Mr. Ban- 
bury. There was a feeble twinkle in his eye. 

** It may be,** he said, with a husky voice, 
"But if it is, it is only a part of the arrange- 
ment." 

' " The devil ! " said Mr. Woking, a very hot but 
genial Tory, forgetting, in the excitement of the 
moment, to swear by the fashionable divinity. 
" Do you see what it says ? It binds us not to 
object to certain points, and it gives Russia 
Bessarabia, and Batoum, and Kars, and Bulgaria 
north of the Balkans to a Russian prince ; and, 
upon my word and honour, I want to know what 
all the fuss has been about, if this is true ! *' 

" Let us all go to the Lords! " was the cry. 
The Lords were as animated as the Commons. 
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The noble Jingoes were thunderstruck. At the 

earliest possible opportunity one of the oldest and 

most respected of the peers rose and questioned 

the Marquis de Saltimbury as to the truth of 

the statement published in the Nightly Orb. 

"Is this true? Is it true that an agreement, 

the ten points of which are stated explicitly, has 

been signed between Great Britain and Russia ? " 

" The statement is wholly unauthorised, and 
is quite undeserving of credence," the Foreign 
Secretary reph'ed. 

" Then I take it net to be true," said the earl. 
The marquis made no reply, and left the earl to 
his conclusion. 

What more was to be said ? The Orb was 
wrong. There was no such arrangement. Every 
Jingo breathed a new breath. My Lord Benjingo 
and my Lord de Saltimbury were indeed about to* 
pass to Berlin as the dictators of Europe. 
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XXV. 

MR. DOUBLEHALTER AND **THE CHIMES " TAKE 

FRENCH LEAVE. 

The effect of all this on the mind of Mr. 
Doublehalter, to whom for a moment we re- 
turn before dismissing him into that space called 
oblivion, is worth a record. On a siifgular occa- 
sion for such a recantation, namely, one of those 
strange ecclesiastical feasts which follow upon 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
a house for the worship of another God, Mr. 
Doublehalter made a speech somewhat favourable 
to Jingo. He stated that " he had always taken 
a hopeful view of the Eastern Question. The 
prospects of peace had very much improved since 
the Congress had been resolved upon» and since 
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two such powerful and able statesmen as Lord 
Benjingo and Lord Saltimbury had been chosen 
to represent England at that Congress." 

It was plain that Mr. Doublehalter*s suspicions 
of these men had vanished. They who in 1877 
had made such a hash of it, in subjecting the 
interests of the people of Turkey to those of 
Britain, and who were now, so far as was. known, 
pursuing the same policy, had to the new con- 
vert assumed a new and noble character. They 
were fitting representatives of English policy in 
the great Congress where the interests of those 
people were to be settled for generations. Their 
policy of jealousy of Russia had proved to be just 
and humane. Such are the uses of adversity I 

It was a symptom of the depth of the degrada- 
tion to which its conversion to Jingoism had 
brought The Chimes that, when it was demon- 
strated that Lord de Saltimbury*s answer had been 
a gross prevarication, it did not defend him on 
the ground that no one had a right to push him 
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for an answer on a matter so critical and secret, 
but it boldly declared, in the teeth of the facts, 
that no candid man could have drawn any other 
conclusion from what Lord de Saltimbury had 
said, except that, admitting the correctness of 
the statement, he was unable to verify it from 
motives of policy. 

Jingo was indeed in the ascendant ! He who 
had been the deity of the Prime Minister had 
gained the conscience of Lord de Saltimbury, had 
estranged the buccaneer affections of the Bellow- 
graff from Mr. Goodrock to Lord Benjingo, had 
carried away captive the heart of Mr. Double- 
halter, and had made The Chimes a champion of 
deceit and dishonour. 

One may well ask how far the existence of such 
a paper as this is a healthy sign in any commu- 
nity. Is truckling an honest business? Is the 
turnspit movement of a dancing dervish a sane 
attraction to intelligent Christians? What are 
the moral uses of weathercocks ? Is it a credit 
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to the public conscience to see the prodigious 
success of Tlu Chimes and the Daily Bellowgraffy 
in the one case keenly watching the play of selfish 
class interests, and following vulgar and ignorant 
popular passions in the other ? Is a society that 
can watch unmoved with shame, and even admire 
and contribute to such success from day to day, 
penetrated with any moral principle ? Does a 
nation with such prophets believe in Christianity ? 
Is it really certain that truth is better than false- 
hood, honesty than chicane, moral purity than 
material advantage, the heavenly and the Divine 
than the earthly and the human ? Does it wor- 
ship anything but success ? Has it any god but 
Jingo ? 
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XXVI. 



THE CLIMAX. 



We read in ancient mythologies of gods who ran 
their worshippers rather hard. They demanded 
not only their faith but their honour ; they asked 
not merely a sacrifice of a sheep or a bull, but 
of all that makes life bright and noble. Thus 
the fatal- Jingo, having once established his supre- 
macy, exacted from the people of England a 
submissive and absolute sacrifice of their judg- 
ment to the will of his great Prophet. Their 
faith had already been stretched to the utmost 
danger of snapping under the frightful tension 
put upon it. One after another came the tests^ 
each more trying than that which preceded it, 
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from the six millions to the Indian contingent. 
Still the strands held bravely. Surely they would 
bear anything! Benjingo was the man to find 
out. To his credit be it said he never wanted 
daring. He is not one 

Who fears to put it to the touchy 
And win or lose it all. 

Following at once upon the announcement that 
a Congress had been arranged for, came the news 
that my Lord Benjingo would go in pomp as the 
Lord High Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
Majesty, assisted by Lord de Saltimbury. The 
Cabinet and Parliament in this serious crisis were 
to lose the authority and the aid of two of their 
most weighty members. The head of public 
affairs in this country was to be absent, at once 
from his Sovereign and the Parliament to which 
he was responsible, during a period when the 
authority and interests of both were passing 
through a critical ordeal. Was it possible that 
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this latest, this flagrant audacity would pass un- 
challenged ? 

Yes. 

The Anti-Jingoes were disheartened. They were 
demoralised by the flaming success of the Jingo 
policy. And, having had the opportunity of study- 
ing Lord Benjingo for forty years, they drew the 
apt conclusion that he would not have undertaken 
this magnificent personal exhibition had he not 
seen his way to come out of it laden with roses 
and laurels. Believing that Russia had sue- 
cumbed before the showy ferocity of the past 
two months, and that peace would ensue, they 
thanked God that things were no worse, and that 
the Premiership and Dukedom of Benjingo would 
be got over so cheaply as at a cost of 3f8,ooo,ooo. 
As for the Tories, they, as we have said, appeared 
to have abandoned the principle of individual 
responsibility. They had become Ultramontanes 
of Jingoism. 

To the Congress, then, not only unchallenged, 
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but accompanied by the shouts of devotees and 
the loud flattery of the Press, Lord Benjingo 
passed in solitary grandeur. For it was discreetly 
arranged that Lord de Saltimbury should follow 
by himself, in order that there might be an 
absolute monopoly of honours by the Chief of 
the Cabinet. 

From London to Berlin his passage was a 
triumph. This was the man who had trampled 
on the neck of the Russian Bear ! This was the 
saviour of Europe ! 

Amid the noise and applause, the rattling of 
trains, the rush and cheers of men, and that 
flattering incense of a world bowing and wonder- 
ing, could it ever have passed through his mind 
that by the way he had gone he must come 
back, and that as he came back he would live 
or die in history — Statesman or Impostor ? Ne 
alternative. Success, crowned with the well- 
earned laurel of a nation's grati.ude and a 
world's admiration. Failure, emphasised by a 
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nation's indignation and a world's contempt. A 
fearful cast of the die. But he has taken the 
box in his trembling hand. Here goes ! 

All that has been won by his first throw is — a 
strawberry leaf! 
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XXVII. 

JINGO TAKES ANOTHER TURN. 

The ups and downs of Jingo-worship were the 
latest modern improvement upon a seesaw. The 
elevation of to-day was the depression of to- 
morrow. The joys of one day were corrected by 
the griefs of the next. No sooner had devotees 
learned a chant of triumph than it merged into 
a low wail of sorrow. This was peculiarly and 
ludicrously manifested in the variation of tones 
of the Jingo organs. 

My Lord Benjingo at Berlin, posing before 
kings, plenipotentiaries, and a mob of socialists, 
with a royal bouquet and a strawberry leaf, was 
a spectacle which thrilled the heart of English 
Jingoes with pride. Nothing like this had ever 
been seen or done in English statesmanship. 
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But the Nightly Orb continued to roll round its 
appointed course, and one evening it suddenly 
flared up with a novel and meteoric brilliancy. It 
published the whole of that agreement which 
the astute Screwfalloff had carried away in his 
pocket from the Foreign Office. What a reve- 
lation ! The draconic programme of Sir Drum- 
head Lupus had disappeared. Point by point 
the new arrangement dashed the high hopes of 
Jingo-Turco politicians. The interests of Europe 
had vanished into space. Worse than all, and 
most shameless, the same Cabinet which had 
affected to vindicate free discussion in the Con- 
gress, had beforehand deliberately limited the 
scope of its own action. 

The outcry was terrific. The glory of Benjingo 
paled before the fierce heat of criticism and of 
anger which flamed up all over the Continent. 
The Journal des Debats and Republique Frangaise 
changed their sweet and sickening adulation into 
acid criticism and rebuke. The English Jingoes 

17 
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rent their clothes, and shouted, *' Ichabod ! 
Ichabod ! *' The glory had departed from Israel ! 

And what of my Lord de Saltim.bury ? He was 
fortunately absent from the House of Lords when 
the indignant peers gathered to ask what this 
meant. But the angry old earl, whom he had 
deceived before all the world, followed him to 
Berlin with such a letter as no reputable English 
statesman, except Lord Benjingo, has of late 
years been able to survive. Having, however, 
become a worshipper of Jingo, he doubtless 
looked up to the god, who had carried his illus- 
trious chief with distinguished triumph through 
circumstances more trying than these, to bring him 
out of this difficulty with flying colours. 

But one moment ! An episode ! 

'Tis said that one straying through the gardens 
of the Radziwill Palace, in the heat of the day, 
observed a man of distinguished appearance hur- 
riedly running, and walking up and down through 
one of its thickest and most retired shrubberies, 
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his hat off, his hair dishevelled, and a book in his 
hand, of which he read and re-read a couple of 
pages with feverish haste, muttering as he read. 
At length he cast it from him with an exclama- 
tion, and, forcing his hat down on his head, fairly 
ran away, through the palace, down the Wilhelm 
Strasse, and into the Kaiserhof, where the High 
Priest of Jingo had his temporary abode. 

The observer picked up the book, bound in 
morocco, and in the leather, deeply indented, were 
the arms of the De Saltimbury family. It was the 
first volume of Park's Nugce Antiques, It opened 
readily at a well-thumbed page, and upon words 
part of which have already been cited. They 
were, however, memorable in themselves, and 
worth remembering now : words addressed by Sir 
Robert Cecil, ancestor of Lord de Saltimbury, to 
Sir John Harington, page 345. 

** You know all my former steppes ; good knyghte^ 
teste content, and give heed to one that hathe sorrowde 
in the bright lustre of a courte, and gone heavily even 
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to the bcste seeminge faire grounde. *Tis a great 
taske to prove one*s honestye^ and yet not spoil one^s 
fortune. . . . I am pushed from the shore of comforte^ 
and know not where the wyndes and waves of a courte 
will hear me ; I know it bringeth little comforte on 
earthe ; and he is, I reckon^ no wise man that looketh 
this way to heaven. We have much stir about councels 

and more about honours.^* 

V ♦ ♦ « 

I know not what took place in the Kaiserhof, 
but Lord Benjingo proved to be equal to the 
emergency which had arisen. Had he foreseen 
it ? Had he planned it ? Had the ingenious 
god inspired it? Who shall tell? The great 
prestigiator suddenly appeared before Europe. 
A second ago there was a Russian agreement. 
** Presto!" The Russian agreement had vanished. 
Benjingo stamped his foot, waved his wand, swore 
an oath by the great Jingo, and lo! Russia retired 
beyond the Balkans, and Turkey, restored to 
Roumelia, stood among European nations once 
more, independent and guaranteed ! 
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THERE IS A GOD. 



After these events Haverholme and all who 
agreed with him hung their heads. When David 
complained that the wicked prospered, and grew 
fat, and left their substance to their babes, which 
seemed to trouble him, he could hardly have ex- 
perienced a keener shock of scepticism than that 
which thrilled the worthy baronet at the sight of 
this astounding success. It was very hard to 
bear, and for the time he felt it to be irreconcilable 
with his faith in the influence of Things Unseen 
upon the world around him. 

In this mood he one day met Willesden, who 
was mooning about the lobbies. 

" Well," said the old man. " You Hawardenites 
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are shut up at last, I am glad to see ! Cant has 
had the punishment it deserved. I hope you are 
ashamed of yourself. You have wasted your 
sympathy, placed your trust in a lying, swagger- 
ing, cruel, and tyrannical scoundrel, who would 
have taken Constantinople if he could; and but 
for Benjingo's firm attitude and preparations the 
Russians would have been there to-day." 

" They could have been driven out again," 
replied Haverholme, coolly. " Time enough to 
think about the Czar's breaking his promise when 
he refused to fulfil it." 

** What ! are you not satisfied now ? All Europe 
is buzzing with applause of our magnificent policy. 
We have thrown the tyrant on his back. He has 
had a lesson that will serve him for a generation 
or two." 

" We do not yet know the terms on which this 
alleged victory has been won," said Haverholme, 
significantly. "I, for one, should be far better 
satisfied could I be certain that all we have got 
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was not to be had without an immense expendi- 
ture and an outburst of undignified fury which 
has been injurious to ourselves and may make the 
Muscovite our enemy for generations. I shall be 
better able to give an opinion when I learn the 
grounds on which Russia has given way, and 
what she is to be paid for doing it. I don't 
believe she has knocked under to England for 
nothing." 

" Don't be envious of the other side," said 
Willesden. " We have at length got hold of 
a man who knows his mind and follows it 
steadily." 

" I reserve my opinion on that point until he 
comes back with a treaty in his pocket which 
can be shown to be far beyond anything the 
Russians were ready to give us according to 
GortschakofPs circular and the Emperor's pro- 
mises. The Chimes may do its best to repre- 
sent Benjingo as a marvel — a truly * miraculous 
Premier,' but The Chimes is a new convert, and 
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naturally extravagant. Benjingo is a clever man, 
and his name may go down to posterity with glory. 
But he has yet to prove himself to be a statesman 
in any great sense. The cleverest of party tac- 
ticians, I should like to know what his record 
shows of good to anybody but himself? For my 
part, he reminds me of a man in one of Marvel's 
little satirical ballads — I think it was about some 
Lord Mayor, — 

' His words nor his oath cannot bind him to troth. 

And he. values not credit nor history ; 
And though he has served thro' two 'prenticeships now 
He knows not his trade nor his mystery.* 

But let us dismiss him for the moment. He has 
gone to seek glory on the Spree. A characteristic 
conjunction! Come to a topic far more serious. 
Do you remember a talk we had some time ago, 
after my speech on Goodrock's amendment ? " 
** Oh, perfectly," replied Willesden. *' You 
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were flooding the place with nonsense about 
' responsibility ' and * higher powers,' and what 
not ; and I cut you short." 

" Ay," said Haverholme, ** you cut me short 
with a striking statement, which I have not for- 
gotten. You said : * Point me out any man or 
set of men who afford by their lives and prin- 
ciples of action that they are certain that there 
is a God.' No doubt your mind was particularly 
directed at the moment to the inconsistencies of 
Christians." 

" Yes," answered old Willesden, with a laugh. 
*' And I suppose you have come back to tell me 
I was right ? " 

" No : on the contrary. I have found such a set 

of men ! A set of men who believe absolutely in 

their god, and will follow him fearlessly to every 

extremity. A set of men who give up body, soul, 

spirit, conscience, affections, wealth, energies to 

his service. A set of people who obey without 

hesitation the dictates of his high priest, and 

18 
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never ask a reason to be given for that they are 
called upon to do/* 

••Oh, you mean the Ultramontanes?" cried 
Willcsden. 

•• On the contrary, I have found the Ultra- 
montanes not so faithful to their principles as I 
expected : but the devotees I allude to are 
thoroughly true to theirs." 

••The Ritualists?" 

•* The Ritualists are abandoned reprobates com- 
pared with the people I refer to. No. Let me 
explain myself. I am bound to say that, looking 
in the direction where I should naturally seek for 
such testimony, I have been amazed and con- 
founded. The professors of Christianity puzzle 
my faith by their works. But there are votaries 
who do afford by all their acts and their words, 
and in the declaration and practice pi their 
principles, clear and undoubted evidence that 
there is a god in whom they believe.' 



»» 
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'* Indeed ! " said Willesden. 

" Yes," replied Haverholme. ** And their faith, 
like that of Mahomet's, is summed up in one 
sentence, — There is no god but Jingo, and Lord 
Benjingo is his Prophet,'* 
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ndhrfiMOMorihBteilbodksailhBMMMt.''— M A And' 



It 



b ft Wak m Wikaowa aad » ftratably spokes of that it voaM be alaost a woik of 



BELL'S JUNIOR ELOCUTIONIST: Sdectionsin Prose 

' V«n% nknble lar Jodor Qumsi Sixth Thoosmd* ' ^ pp., cloth, zr. 

t iW tyro tired of Cuhne."— i^fMMMJtV yintmal. 



-We 

BELL'S LADIES' ELOCUTIONIST : A Class Book of 

Poctiy, Mttahle for Toong Ladiei. With nn introdaction on the Principles 
of RcndiQf . 300 pp^ doth, 2/. 6d, 

el tkoM heviBc ckarfe of the edwcatioo ef giris."~ZW^ Sgview. 
Ml vork ofits kad that we hevc yet met with."— /ru* TtmcUrf 




\ eie flvM poets ead lluaken» whoee tmunplis we ell eckiiowledget but 
Id the f I Mile ■uad.*'— />wmm»V y^mmmL 



KNOWLES' ELOCUTIONIST : A CoUection of Pieces in 

Prase and Venc^ with an Essay on ''The Principles of Elocution/' by Tames 
BmUDAif Knowlis. New Edition, with considerable Additions. Edited 
by Robert Mollan. 418 pp., strongly half-bound in roan, y, 6d, 

** Hat loaf eeraed Ibr itself a well-raerited popularity."— Z£/#fa^ World. 

' ""^*' edMkai of a wdl'kaown work has been greatly enlarged, and appears to have under- 



" Tklft editHai or a wclMcaown worK nas oeen greauy enlarged, and appears to have under- 

Ka ikoroofk leviaoa. The selections axe unusnallycopious, and have been made with rare 
■HBC, aBd a tatte edncated and refined."— /rwA TeacMtr^ youimaL 
TheiWigUy eoited to echool puiposes.**— ^cvtowojc 

MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Abridged and Im- 
proved, by the Rev. John Davis. 83rd Thousand. Cloth, 9</. 

"HaekV reedhsd its oghtjNlmd thousand we may fiurly presume that this edition of 
Many has anmend and b still answering its purpose as an accepted school hof:ic.**-^BoekselUr, 

MURRAY'S JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New 

Edition. Ninety-seventh Thousand. Cloth, 6^. 

" It it adaiiably adapted for sdiool purposes."— /rvA Teacher^ youmali 
"This it a very osefullittle handbook."— /'a<^i&4/rr^ Circular, 

MANSON'S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTION^. 

ART. With a Key to the Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names, 
Revised by Rev. John Davis, A.M. 248 pp., cloth, u. 

MANSON'S SPELLING BOOK. Revised and Corrected, 

With an Improved Selection of Reading Lessons. 180 pp. , doth, &/. 



4. Paternoster Sonare, London : 4, Donesral Place, BelftuBt. 



^ PtXBLISHBD BY Hn MULL AN <Sr* SON. n 

Standard EducaHonal Worh — tontinued, 

PATTERSON'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 

With upwards of 350 lUustrations, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. New 
Edition. Thirty-sixth Thotisand. 488 pp., 4J. 6</. 

"Mr. PatteirsoQ has added to our stock of scientific literature a boak in which are combined 
all the msenriali of elementary instruction, with the ease of a finished wrker, and ev«n tha 
d riatic s of an imaginative and poetic atflt. '-B^asi Niws-I^iter. 

PATTERSON'S FIRST STEPS TO ZOOLOGY. Fifth 

Edition. With upwards of 230 Illustrations. 244 pp. , 2j. 6^. 

" Is remarkaMe for the deamess of its style and simplicity of its language."— Pfv and Con, 
" Carefully and plearly written, jmd quite in accordance with the latest disooveries in this 
interesting science.*— JV^/i^m. 

PATTERSON'S ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 29 by 24 

Inches. Sheet i — Invertebrate Animals, 56 Illustrations, u. Sheet 2-— 
Vertebrate Animals, 31 Illustrations, is, 

RUDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS of the LATIN TONGUE; 

or, a Plain and Easy introduction to Latin Grammar. Revised and Corrected. 
132 pp., doth, ij. 

kODGES' CHEMISTRY : The First Book of Chemistry in 
its application to Agriculture, By J. F. Hodgbs, M.D., Public Analyst for 
Belifast. Fourteenth Thousand. 206 pp., 2/. 



Intended to serve as Elementary Text-Books of Science, which shall be at once 
pHopular and accurate. The Authors have throughout aimed at combining simpli« 
dty with fulness, and at placing before the student a complete outline of each 
subject, giving due prominence to the most important portions. While the series 
is cheaper than any other of a similar character, no expense has been spared in 
binding, illustrations, ftc., to make it one of the best and most complete. 

The Following are Ready ^— 
X. GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part I.— 

First Book of Euclid and Mensuration of Rectilineal Figures. By W. J. 
Browne, M.A., Inspector of National Schools. 72 pp., strongly bound in 
doth, price 6d, 



u 



At.oa(» simple aii4 jph^osophical, we cas hourtily commend it for begimien»*— «S/MM£Kr^. 
' Few, If any, really miportant pomts have been left untouched, and the gxcat variety of 
Exercises will supply a want hitherto much felt. . . ^ ." — Derby Mercury, 

"Very creditably got up, and thoroughly suited to its purpose. . . ^'•'Camhridgt 
Chrowtcli. 

"lliif Httle woric is cafeCblly arranged, and will st^ly a Tery hahdy book for dementary 
teaching. '. • ,**-~Gla»gaw Newt. 

2. ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. Part L-^Definitions, 
Simple Rules^ Elementary Formulae, and easy simple Eouations. By Georgb 
Porter, M.A., Head Master, Coleraine Moael SchooL 68 pp., cloth, 
price 6d, 

"An excellent little book We heartilj^ commend it as one of the very best of 

Yu\ainA.**—Ed»teati»Hal Reporter. ' 

** Takes gnat pains to maic6 the S3rmbels dearly understood. The exercises are very easy 
throughout, and special provision is made for home wotk^—Sckoolmatfer. 

4^ Patemostor Square, London ; 4, Doneffal Place, Belfast 



tr XSWr ^rOX5 AXZ> NEW EDmONS 

V GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part IL— 

'^- 2«.k4. .t 1 sdii and MotsaaDoB of Ciicfe, Zone, F31ipse,«nd Sm&oe 
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4 POT ANY FX>R SCHOOI^. Embracing the Structure, 

k «. X.- : I^fc<- : r-.TB of P.Aats. By W. J. BROWNS. ILA. 80 pp. , 






~ "^^ - ^ ^ ; -. «T : o-r.r. V i«rec« » » wH dane as to raader the book of fgcett use 

•«. w» . i« V 4A9V mt amr ysreir Lliiatfiy wotic in vliich this part is 




Botany, bat gives an 
met G0ssi^. 
good. Aitogether a 

,-cra .vs*. dta^«M fr tki C tmmi si i fimert of NoHtmal Education. 



5 ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOL& Pazt IL— Greatest Common 

V . •.^. -x^ I r:s< C cr.TD.'w MmS::p}^ Fonunbe, Fractions^ Involatioii, Evolu- 
I 4. A^ N: : T^» ck<^ pnse &&. 

C THEIRS iX PREPARATION. 



RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 



Tkf/* .\\Ksm^ srhics tifalmurabU Lectures haoerecenily been issued, 

Demm S99. Price 4^ each, 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION: Their Distinctive 

P: .niftoeai. With a Reriew of the Theoiies of Ttndall, Huxley, DiUiwiN, 
XT>.: Hiki^kktSpkkcer. By Rev. Professor Porter, Author of ''Giant 
^ ::k^ c^ Ki^hin," ** Muna/s Handbooks to Syria," &c. 4//, 



" WTiTttA «r.t^ iiiaJjii pwui aad akifitj, sad affoids coavndog proof that he is master ot 
tW >N,.: ■c>x — *> 



DESIGN IN THE STRUCTURE AND FERTILISA- 

TIOX OF PLANTS A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
With 13 lUustzatioBS. By Dr. Moore, dasnevin, Dablin. Price 4i/. 

** Uxy be rccossaewled lor the iafonaatka it cooTejs."— Gay«2m«f«^ Cktvmcle. 

AN EXAMINATION OF HERBERT SPENCER'S 

BIOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS. By Rev. Professor Watts, Author of 
** Atomism," &c Price 4^. 



**Ia the wotk belbra «s ^e leaned P w f es s or carefuDy exanunes the conclusions of Mr. 
^caccr. shows hov inkappy are nuay of his arguments, and exposes his sophisms."— ATrwyy 



4. Patamostar Square^ Jjondon; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast 



PUBLISHED BY W. MULL AN ^ SON. 13 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE^-cantinued. 

THE DOCTRINE OF AN IMPERSONAL GOD in 

its EFFECTS ON MORALITY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. W. 
Todd Martin, M.A., Newtownards. 4^/. 

" Here we have thirty-two pages of dose reasoning, carrying on the war to the enemy's gates 
and convincing the unprejudiced of the futility, as well as the wickedness and misery of such 
h6^e[.*'-^Pu6lisAer^ Circular.. 

MIRACLES AND PROPHECY: Direct Proofs that the 
Bible is a Revelation from God« By Rev. A. C. Murphy, M.A., London- 
derry. Price 4flf. 



" Has ably treated the question, and given a treatise which, in a small compass, embraces the 
chief points requisite to sustain Biblical truth and refute materialistic philosophy." — Derry 
Stanaard. 



PRAYER IN RELATION TO NATURAL LAW. By 

Rev. Professor Wallace, Author of " Representative Responsibility," &c. 
Price 4flf. 

"One of the most thoughtful and scholarly discourses we have read for some time."— TVztf 
U^iiHess, 

MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS BELIEF. By 

Rev. John Macnaughtan, Belfast. Price 4//. 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CHRIST AN 

EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
John Moran, Belmont. Price 4//. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE A PROOF 

OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. By Rev. William Magill, Cork, Modera- 
tor of General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Price 4^. 

"A very valuable series of argumentative tracts .... which we commend most cordially 
to the calm and dispassionate perusal of all honest enquirers after truUi .... as sound, 
logical, and, to our minds, unaoswerable appeals to our reasoning faculties." — The Siandard. 

ATOMISM : Dr. Tyndall's Atomic Theory of the Universe 

Examined and Refuted. By the Rev. Professor Watts, D. D. New Edition. 
Tenth Thousand. Price 4^, 

An admirable and well-reasoned discourse." — Preachers* Lantern* 

YAYIN ; or, The Bible Wine Question. Testimony of Scripture, 

of the Rabbis, and of Bible Lands against recent Sacramentarian Innova- 
tions. By Professor Watts. Price 6d. 

THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES : Their Place and Influence 

in the Church and in the World. Being the Opening Lecture of the 
Assembly's College, Belfast, Session 1874-5. ^7 J« L. Porter, D.D., LL.D ., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism. Price Ad. 

ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT : An Historic and Economic 

Sketch. By W. D. Henderson, Belfast. To which is added, a Letter to 
The Times," by the Right Hon. Lord Waveney. Price 4^. 



i( 



4, Paternoster Square, London; 4, Doneffal Place, Belllast, 



NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION:^ 



POLmOAL IIBRART FOB THE PEOPLE. 



Hbh and Important Series of Tracts for the Times. 

Vo. L Demy 8to, 64 pp. FBIOE 6dU 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 

WHO ABB THB XUBK8V 

WHAT HAVB THBT DONB? 

WHAT IS TO BB DONB WITH THBMf 

BY 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D-OI.., LL.D. 

"The most interesting and tiie most convincing paper on tfaie Turkish 
^estion we have read." — British Temperanci Association. 



"* ^^WWWV WVVX'VXX'VS.'W'WX/V^^ 



In Pr<^ar<Uion : — 

Sm 0. W. DILEE, BABT., H^F. Farliamentaiy Befbnn. 

J. OOWEN, MJ. . . 

P. A. TAYLOE, M.P. • » 

JAMES MAODOlirELL . 

EDWASD JENKINS, M.P. 

JOSEPH OHAMBEBLAIN, M.P 

0. H. HOPWOOD, Q.O., M.P. 

JOHN MOSLEI • • . 

J. W. BAEGLAT, M.P. . 

PEOF. W. A. HUNTES . 

JOHN ANDEBSON, LL.D., 0£, Teofanioal Edooatkn. 

Otho's to follow, 

4, P»fe«mo8ter Square, Loxidon 4 Donegal Plac*, BeUlMt. 



Ohuroh Endowments. 
The Qame Laws. 
The French Bepnblio. 

Free Schools. 
The Magistracy. 
The Empire. 
Landlord and Taoant 
The English Land Laws, 



PtmttSH&b 3Y W. MULLAN ^ SON. iC 



dHita 



In Cloth ekganty gilt edgo^ price 'js, M 
864 pp.| and Eighty Laxge Pictures, 

EVENING HOURS 



EDITED BY LADY BARKER. 



THIS VOLUME CONTAINS THE FOIXOWING COMPLETE 

J WORKS:— 

L LUTCHMEE AND DILLOO. A Story of Colonial Society 

and Manners. By the Author of '< Ginx's BabJ'/' . > ^ 

11. WINIFRED MARTIN. A Tale of English Domestic Life. 

By the Author of.*' A Candle Lighted by the Lord.'' 

III. TWELVE LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA- Con- 

taining most interesting Sketches of Colonial and Kafir life and 
Customs. By LadV^Baekek. 

IV, TEN PAPERS ON THE LONDON POOR. By the Author 

of " Episodes in an Obscure life." 

V. A SERIES OF PAPERS— AMONG THE GREEN MEA- 
DOWS. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. 

VI. GERMAN LOVE. From the Papers o! an Aliens By Pro- 
cessor Max Muller. 

And numerous Essays, Devotional Papers, Poems, Stories, Social Sketches^ 
Travel Papers, &c, by 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. Canon Bell.. 

Right I^on. W. E, Gladstone. Julian Hawthpme. 

Samuel Smiles. Edward Caji^em. 

The Dean of Canterbury. L. G. S^guid. 

Canon Barry, D.D. • Austin Dobsott. 

George MacDonald. Lady MacDonald. 

Mrs. O'Reilly. David Ker.. . 

Henry Kingsley. Matthew Browne. 

Frederick S. Williams. Mrs. Cupples. 

Henry Holbeach. W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Beata Francis. E. Keary. 

Alfred S. Harvey. H. E. Waring. 

H. A. Duff. W. Davenport Adams. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer. The Author ot *« Waiting fot Ben." 



%t Paternoster 8aviare« Xjondaa; 4, Donegal Plaoe^ Belfaat 



rt tt. StVLLAN » SOirs KEW UST. 

TTibvEL TEMPERANCE TALE 
Br the Aotbor of "EELEFS BABIES.' 

THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 

ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITION. 

Cloth elegiat, post 8vo, pnce n td 




i. Paternoster equora, London j a. Lonegal Place, Beliaat- 



ALLAN LINE 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 



Weekly between Liverpool and Quebec^ and Fortnightly 
between Liverpool^ HalifaXy and Baltimore. Also weekly 
between Glasgow and Quebec. 

Saloon Fares, ;^i2, ;^is, and ;^i8. 

Through Tickets to any point in Canada or the United 
States. 

Ocean Return Tickets, ;;^22, £2$^ or £^0^ available 
for twelve months from any of the American or Canadian 
Ports from which the Company's Steamers Sail. 

A splendid arrangement of " Summer excursions " and 
"Round Trip Tickets." Particulars on application. 

The Steamers of the Allan Line are replete with every 
modem comfort — Library, Piano, Ladies' Boudoir, Smoke- 
room, &c They are especially built for the Atlantic 
Mail service, and the following Running time (taken from 
the logs of the respective ships) speaks in eloquent terms 
of the speed of the Steamers of this Line. 

1877 LoftMoviUe Landed Mails at 

Outward. (Londondeny) Bimouski. ' Time. 

PERUVIAN, Friday, July 20, 6 p.m. Bat., July 28. 8.0 a.m. 7 d. 19 h. SO in. 

CIRCASSIAN, Friday, Aug. 10, 6.10 p.m. Fri., Aug. 17, 9.16 pan. 7 d. 8 h. 46 m. 

MORAVIAN, Friday, Aug. 17, 6.46 p.m. Sat., Aug. 26, 7.0 a jn. 7 d. 17 h. 46 m. 

POLTNESIAN,Friday, Sept. 7, 6.0 pan. Sat., Sept. 16, 9.0 a.m. 7 d. 20 h. 30 m. 

SARMATIAN, Friday, Sept. 14,6.60 p.m. Fri., Sept. 21, 6.0 pan. 7 d. 8 h. 40 m. 

SARDINIAN, SUday,Oot. 6, 6.0 pan. Sat., Got. 18,1.0 a.m. 7 d. 11 h. 30 m. 

Embarked Mails at 

Rimon ski. Landed Mails at 

Homeward. Oreenwioh Time. Moville. Time. 

SARDINIAN, Sanday,June24,8.45ajn. Sunday, July 1, 7.60 a.m. 7 d. 4h. 6m. 
PERUVIAN, Sunday, July 1, 6.46 a.m. Sunday, July 8, 4.15 p.m. 7 d. lOh. 9Kka. 
P0LYN£SIAN,8unday, July 8, 3.86 aan. Sunday, July 16, lOJS aon. 7 d. 6h. 30m. 
SARMATIAN, Sunday, July 16, 4.46 a.m. Sunday, JjOy S2> 9.16 aon. 7 d. 4h. 8Qm. 
MO RAVI AN, Sunday, Sept. 9, 4.80 aon. Sunday, Sept.16,10.26 pan. 7 d. 17h. 66m. 
PERUVIAN. Sunday» Sept. 28, 8.80 a.m. Sunday, 8ept.80, 1.80 pan. 7 d. lOh. Qm. 

The Canadian Mails are now embaiked ind landed at Bimouski, wfaioh place is 
11 lionrs steaming from Quebec 

AGSNGIBS.— J. & A. Allan, Qlasgow; Montgomerle ft Qreen- 
home, London ; Gustave Bossange, 1 6, Hue Quartre Septembre, 
Paris ; AUan Brothers & Co.. Liverpool and Londonderry. 
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SOME POWERFUL TEMPERANCE TALES. 



NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH : An unvar- 

nisbed picture of the effects of intemperance. By William 
Gilbert. Author of " De Profiindis," " Shirley Hall Asylum," 
&c &C. Qoth elegant, 516 pages. 55. 

'* We njmct that Mr. Gilbert has broo^tt his graphic power to bear on our 
patiooal nee of intemperance. This book is sore to be read, and is calculated to 
create a hearty sympathy with the temperance movement "—ilfr/AA/M/ Teit^er- 
iuut Magtuing* 

** This story is very finely constrmcted. The Author perfectly nnderstands his 
art, and is possessed of good descriptive and dramatic power. We advise our 
friends to place thb tale in the hands of growing boys and girls. It will do more 
to save them from £ngland's corse than more sdid treatises." — Primitive 
Methodist, 

" The story is told with a dramatic power and photographic clearness of style 
worthy of the Author. **—Tk* PouniMn. 

** Mr. Gilbert works with all the enthusiasm of a convert, but this temperance 
tale loses nothing in interest by the high strung tone in which it is pitcned." — 

A NOVEL TEMPERANCE TALE BY THE 
A UTHOR OF " HELEN'S BABIESr 

THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. Illustrated 

Presentation Edition. Cloth elegant, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Twentieth Thousand^ with Twenty-four Jllustratioiu, 

A CANDLE LIGHTED BY THE LORD. 

A Life Story for the Old and the Young, and the Rich, and the 
Poor. By Mrs. Ross. Foolscap 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

** Is a simple story of a child's conversion told in plain language, that will strike 
the intelligence of religiously disposed persons." — Lloyd's Weekly News. 

" It is a pathetic realistic tale of humble life — London slum life — ^with its poverty 
and sins." — Baptist. 

** Nowhere in the volume is teetotalism mentioned, but the moral of the story 
is unmistakable, and is its highest recommendation." — Warrington Guardian, 

Cheap Edition, as, 6d. 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. By the Author of 

"Ginx's B^by." Twenty-sixth Thousand, with Illustrations 
by Barnard and Thompson, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

" Without doubt this is one of the most powerfully written works on the subject 
of temperance yet published/' — Temperance Advocate. 

*' We know of no temi>erance story — as such — which is calculated to attract 
public attention so forcibly to the evils of the drinking system." — Medical 
Examiner. 

" It is like the sermon of a vigcurous revivalist." — Spectator. 

THE CURATE OF CROSSLANE. A Story 

of Intemperance. By the Author of ** The Marstons," etc. 
Cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 



W. MULLAN AND SON, LONDON AND BELFAST. 



A SELECTION FROM 

CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR THE COMING SEASON. 



EXAMPLES OP CONTEMPORARY ART: Etchings from Represent" 
adve Works by Living English and Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical 
Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. Folio, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 

CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. By G. Bowers. Oblong 410, half-bound 
boards, azs. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of "Chaucer 
for Children." Square 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, and nearly 100 Illus- 
trations by the Author, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, zos. 6d. 

NORTH ITALIAN POLK. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With Illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott. Square 8vo, cloth extra, os. 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. Crown 4to, with 
Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan. Cloth gilt, price zos. 6d. 
(Uniform with " Chaucer for Children."^') 

MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. 
Proctor, Author of " Other Worlds than Ours." Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
Z2s. 6d. 

THOREAU : His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page. Small Svo, 
with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
PROSE AND VBRSE, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. By 
Thomas Moore. Chiefly from the Author's MSS., and all hitherto In- 
edited and Uncollected. Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. Crown 
Svo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, qs. 

LAMB'S POETRY FOR CHILDREN; and PRINCE DORUS. 
Carefully reprinted from th« unique copies recently discovered. Small Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TAINE'S ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

A HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. A. Taine. 
Translated from the French by H. Van Lacn. 3 vols, crown Svo, cloth 
extra, Z5s. The Library Edition, 4 vols, Svo, cloth boards, 30s. may also be had. 

A POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Insti- 
tute of France. Translated by C. B. Pitman. New Edition. Crown Svo, 
with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully executed Chart of the various 
spectra, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Translated from 
the German of A. Rosengarten by W. Collbtt-Sandars. New Edition, 
crown Svo, with 630 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of "Dear Lady 
Disdain," &c. 2 vols. Svo, with za Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, doth 
extra, 31s. 

MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE WORLD WELL LOSI*. By E.Lynn Lynton, Author of* Patricia 
Kemball," &c. a vols Svo, with za Illustrations by Henry French and 
J. Lawson, doth extra azs. 

CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 

ARIADNE. By Ouida. Crown Svo, cloth extra (uniform with the other 
Volumes of the Series), 5s. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 



A NEW WORK BY THE REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A., 

AtttlMT of " Tlie Sa ccMrfu l llerdMnt,** ** Hw Toogoe of Fire." 



THE POPE, THE KINGS, 



AND 



THE PEOPLE; 

A HISTORY OP THE MOVEMENT TO MAKE 

THE POPE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD. 

BY A UNIVERSAL RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY. 

Two Vols,, Demy Zvo, 25^. 



" Mr. Arthur has entered upon the subject with a completeness 
which leaves nothing to be desired. It is a calm and judicial narra- 
tive, free from heatal declamation, founded upon official documents 
and authentic sources of information." — Court Journal. 

" This is an ambitious work, but as valuable as it is ambitious." 
" Qs-tainly this great work is essentially a statesman's book. Every 

ecclesiastic and theologian of Protestantism would do well to study it." 
*'Mr. Arthur has mastered all the literature of the subject." — TAt 

Daily Review, 

" One of the most important works that has lately appeared on 
questions of serious theological and ecclesiastical interest."— 7>»/A. 



TwENTV-FlFTH EDITION. 

THE TONGUE OP FIRE ; or, The True Power of Christi. 
anity. Crown 8vo, doth d^ant, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, doth 

limp, IS. 6d. 

EIGHTV-FOURTH THOUSAND. 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT : Sketches of the Life 
of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, is. 6d. 

" It is just the book that parents are glad to be able to present to theit 
wwA:*^BaptisU 



W. MULLAN AND SON, LONDON AND BELFAST. 



"A Book every Young Man should Read." 



THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 



AND 



THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORK OF LIFE. 

Two Addresses to Young Men and Others, 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M. P. 

Cloth elegant, is. 6d. 



** I have done my best to bring Mr. Edward Jenkins's 
Addresses before our associations. I believe them to con- 
tain the truth much needed to be known and exemplified by 
young men in these times.*' — Mr. W. E. Shipton, Secretary 
F. M. C. A, 

*' The views which he propounds are undoubtedly sound and worthy of atten^ 
txon:'—Thg Rock. 

"Two pithy addresses by Mr. Edward Jenkins, who holds that the influence 
of Christian men should be actively brought to bear in the realm of politics, with 
a view to moulding secular policy by the high moral rules of Christianity." — The 
English Independent. 

" Mr. Jenkins is brief, genial, direct, comprehensive. His book has a profound 

{>ractical purpose, which is to show how Chnstianity should influence a political 
ife. There is a manliness and a justness of tone that is too rarely attained in 
considering this subject." — Nonconformist, 

"The neglect of our duty as Christian citizens is, Mr. Jenkins contends, 
worse than a crime. The indifference of good people give bad people the 
opportunity of misgoverning them." — The Baptist, 

"To the large class for whom this book is iz>t*nded, it would be difficult to find 
a more acceptable present.*' — Northern Echo, 

" We recommend this little volume to every young citizen."— Z«<& Mercury. 

" The lectures are forcibly written, and cannot be too widely read by the 
young men of the present day. — Literary World. 

"We should be glad to see this vigorous refutation of the cloister conception 
of Christianity placed in the hands of all thoughtful young men. The topic of 
which it treats is of national importance." — Fountain. 

"We heartily commend these thoughtful addresses to the attention of all 
Christian men." — Tne Ptimitive Methwiist, 

"The book is well worth reading, and the advice given in it should be 
taken."— ZA^ Metropolitan. 

" Mr. Jenkins has made some sensible remarks on the relation of the Christian 
to social work and politics." — North British Daily Mail. 
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France, Europe, and the i6th of May. 

By M. DE LA FRANCHE COMTE. 



" Gives an interesting summaiy of the 
views of a Liberal French politician. He writes very good 
English." 

n^mm^M^r • ** There can be no doubt as to his laxgeness of concep- 
tion, extent of information, and grasp of material. His style 
though decidedly French is vigorous — ^marked by brilliant turns 
and passages of true eloquence." 

: ' ' The writer is a Frenchman in style as well as by birth . ' ' 

: "This remarkable work. By an accom- 
plished and thoughtful Frenchman." 

rmxLT : " Here is a Frenchman who writes boldly and 
forcibly." 
LmxvOOL AUUOir : " M. de la Franche Comt^ displays rare mas- 
tery of our difficult native tongue. Picturesquely eloquent English. " 
HOBTBB&H BOBO : " Since Victor Hugo's 'Napoleon the Little.' 
there has not been the equal of this work for trenchant criticism 
on French politics." 

The London Correspondent of the DUMIIJIB ADVBBTE8SB says : 
"Some time ago a brochure entitled Fatal Days was published. 
It purported to contain an account of recent events in France, 
written by a Frenchman in Paris to a friend in England. Its lively 
and forcible descriptions attracted great attention, and the book 
was noticed as the work of a French author by many well-known 
papers. Its author, I am in a position to inform you, 

IS MR. EDWARD JENKINS, M.P, 

Though sometimes assuming the form of 2^ jeu-d^ esfrit, it is full of 
information, and evidently expresses the solid convictions of the 
author. 

It is no small evidence of Mr. Jenkins's versatility and genius." 
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New Hovel, by the Author of "Qlnx's Baby," 

In 3 tfols.f cloth, 

LUTCHMEE ANDDILLOO: 

A STORY OF WEST INDIAN LIFE. 

BY EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 

" Those who love a sensation novel will have no cause to complain of lack of 
interest in this one. It is a rare combination of love-making, fighting, and con- 
spiracYf with just a hint of sorcery into the bargain. ... It will be read because 
it is an exciting, sometimes a pathetic, and often a humorous story. Mr. Jenkins 
should stick to fiction, for he shows great talent in that line ; his scenes of negro 
life are perhaps his best efforts ; he seems to revel in the peculiar vein of hu- 
morous contrasts which distinguishes the African race." — IVkitehall Review. 

** The story contains some bright scenes and sketches. The European characters, 
the Governor, the Portuguese Money Lender, &c., are very cleverly sketched." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Not the least curious or interesting chapters are those in which he lifts the 
veil from a Chinese opium hell, and describes the practices of the Portuguese 
money lenders." — The Nonconformist. 

** There are some graphic pictures of plantation life, and there are not a few 
humourous passages, and some of these if they are not too refined, are irresistibly 
drolL Mr. Jenkins is too clever a writer to be guilty of a dull story." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

" This well-told tale • . . the Publishers have set forth Mr. Jenkins's 
best work, — in the best possible form before the public, and both Author and Pub- 
lishers will probably extend their renown by this collected edition." — Northern 
Echo. 

" Is told with much liveliness and spirit. The grace and power with which the 
sentral figures are drawn, Lutchmee especially, is charming. 

'' To the thoughtful the book will suggest serious problems, ana the mere novel- 
reader vnW find no lack of entertainment." — Birminghatn Daily Post. 

" A readable story, with plenty of inadtat."-Scotsman. 

" It is written with a noble practical aim. and is an interesting, powerful, and 
thoroughly attractive story." — Dundee Advertiser, 

** The tragic story is powerfully told. The descriptions of the negro are rer 
humorous in his graver, no less than in his joyous, moods." — Leeds Mercury, 
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